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NORTH AND SOUTH FIFTY YEARS AFTER APPOMATTOX 


0 CELEBRATION marked the fiftieth anniversary of 

the end of the Civil War. But the whole country, as 
editors observe, has been none the less mindful of the 

events of that fateful April fifty years ago—the fall of Richmond, 
the surrender of Lee at Appomattox, the later surrender of 
Johnston, the assassination of President Lincoln. In April, 
1915, there is voiced in both the Northern and Southern press 
the same patriotic pride in the greatness of the reunited nation, 
the same patriotic love of acommon country. These fifty years, 
we are told on every hand, have sufficed for the definite putting 
aside of animosities. In New York and in Georgia, editors note 
with equal interest the fact that the semicentennial of Lee’s 
surrender finds in the White House the first Southern-born 
President since the Civil War; they note with the same thankful- 
fess that as our half-century of domestic peace comes to a close 
the United States of America is the one world-Power not drawn 
into the vortex of a great European War. Nevertheless, it is 
evident from a glance at the editorial columns of representative 
fewspapers that the word “Appomattox,’’ even fifty years 
aterward, does not, perhaps can not, mean the same on both 
fides of Mason and Dixon’sline. While the Northerner thinks 
of the triumph of the ‘‘ Union” over rebellion, secession, perhaps 
slavery, to Southerners Appomattox is ‘‘the sepulcher of a 
al the burial-place of a lost, to many a righteous, cause. 
or: ver, while to the Northerner Appomattox was simply the 
end of the War, the Southerner remembers it as also the begin- 
ting of the dreadful “reconstruction” period. On April 9, 1865, 
he meeting of the defeated general and the victor in the McLean 
fa thouse, foreshadowed, by reason of the wisdom of Lee and 
§ magnanimity of Grant, a speedy, simple, and merciful re- 
stment following the long war. At least so it now seems to 
tthern writers. Six days later, they add, these hopes went 
ishing to the ground as Abraham Lincoln fell by the hand 
the crazed or misguided Booth. The South, declares the 
Bhville Banner, ‘was the greatest sufferer by Lincoln’s death.” 
this Tennessee paper thinks, ‘‘The certainty that Lincoln, 
ihe lived, would have mitigated the severity of reconstruction 
have done much to allay sectional ill feeling, has, as much 
@nything pertaining to his career, attested the greatness of 
character.” And we find Southern editors praising the 

Meral who crusht the Confederacy, while, as the Charleston 
a Va.) Gazette puts it, “‘the admiration for Lincoln in the 


South is balanced only by the admiration in the North for Lee.” 
And fifty years after Appomattox there runs through the edi- 
torial comment on this anniversary the feeling of a common 
national heritage, both North and South, in the two great 
generals whose campaigns closed at Appomattox and the states- 
man whose career ended one short week later. 

Americans in all parts of the country, says the Savannah 
News, now “‘look upon the great men of the war-days as Ameri- 
cans all, whatever the color of the uniforms they wore.”* And 
the Georgia daily remarks further: 


‘Americans in every section take pride in the tributes paid 
by the most prominent commanders of the great war in Europe 
to the generals who led Confederate and Union armies. Strategy 
of Lee and Jackson and Grant has formed the study of these 
commanders, and even under the changed conditions of present- 
day warfare is often applied to problems of the fighting of 1915. 
Only occasionally does anybody anywhere attempt to revive 
animosities of the sixties, and when he does he is reminded im- 
mediately from North and South that he is living in the past 
and that he is wasting his breath and his energy. The country 
is living in the present and the future, and it draws upon the 
past only for inspiration to make it more prosperous, more just, 
and to keep its ideals of liberty plainly before it. 

‘* At the half-century mark after the war it is pleasant to know 
that the country is doing its best to promote peace, while it is 
the greatest nation that is not engaged in a terrible war. And 
it is also pleasant to know that economically and commercially 
it has reached an enviable position among the greatest nations, 
with the probability that it will be the world’s banker, and seeond 
to none in prosperity after the war ends. 

“The fact that a Southern-born man is President, and that 
both the North and the South applaud his efforts to keep the 
nation at peace, shows how far, away are the feelings that set 
North and South to fighting each other. But while the ani- 
mosities have been definitely put. away, the whole country 
remembers this month the end of General Lee’s final campaign, 
and is proud of the fighting-record of the armies on each side.”’ 


As if their military glory were not enough, comments the 
Charleston News and Courier, which has represented South 
Carolina opinion since 1803, ‘‘it remained for Robert E. Lee 
and Ulysses S. Grant to furnish to the world its classic examples 
of how brave men should go down to defeat or bear themselves 
in victory. Medieval chivalry, at its flower, produced no such 
scene as that enacted amid the Virginia hills on the 9th day 
of April, 1865.’ Lee, continues The News and Courier in its 
story of that April day, might have postponed the end of the 
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war for months, or years, by breaking up his army and en- 
couraging guerrilla warfare. But he took the responsibility 
of surrender: 


“The hopelessness of further endeavor was plain. The spirit 
of the South was already broken. Her people had lost heart. 
The Army of Northern Virginia had dwindled to a mere handful. 
In the last days of his retreat from Richmond, Lee never had 
more than 30,000 men, while Grant’s forces numbered over 
150,000. And Grant’s men were in the pink of condition, while 
Lee’s were starving. Somebody had blundered as to supplies, 
and the army was left without anything to eat. . . . Finally 
the ragged, shoeless, unfed, and largely unarmed remnant of 
the Army of Northern Virginia found themselves walled about 
by an army of blue. Lee sent his message to Grant. A meeting 
was arranged, and terms of capitulation were agreed upon 

“The magnanimous behavior of Grant in the negotiations 
which marked the surrender is a chapter in that general’s life 
which the happiest warrior might well envy. It was the biggest 
hour of his career and he bore himself like a soldier and a gentle- 
man. He could have fixt what terms of surrender he chose. 
Those which he allowed were generous to a degree. The officers 
were permitted to retain their side-arms and horses. The men 
were paroled upon their promise not to take up arms again, and 
such of them as had horses were told to keep them. ‘They will 
need them for the spring plowing,’ said Grant... . Grant 
ordered rations to be issued to the Confederates. He permitted 
no demonstrations of any kind on the part of the victorious 
army. The firing of salutes was prohibited. All exhibitions of 
exultation were stopt. Blunt fighter that he was, Grant dis- 
played throughout these proceedings a delicacy of feeling and a 
sense of the fitness of things which challenged the admiration 
and won the regard even of his enemies.” 


The South Carolina editor then turns to the picture of Lee, 
a vanquished leader still idolized by his men’’—how he rode 
his horse Traveler from the McLean house into the Confederate 
lines, and among the soldiers. ‘‘In an instant,” according to 
a description taken from some unmentioned souree— 


“ 


“they were about him, bareheaded, with tear-wet faces; throng- 
ing him, kissing his hands, his boots, his saddle; weeping; cheering 
him amid their tears; shouting his name to the very skies. He 
said: ‘Men, we have fought through the war together. I have 
done my best for you... My heart is too full to say more.’ ” 


So, concludes the News and Courier editorial, the story of 
Appomattox shows one episode in our great fratricidal struggle 
where all the characters moved grandly and there was not one 
element of discord. 


“The old Virginia court-house town was the Golgotha of a 
people’s hopes; but on this fiftieth anniversary of Lee’s surrender 
there is in the recollection of that event nothing of humiliation 
for the South, much which can bring to the hearts of her people 
the glow of grateful pride in and for the sons she has brought 
forth.” 

After recounting the same story, the New Orleans Times- 
Picayune, the present-day combination of several historic dailies, 
remarks that had the Southern people ‘‘foreseen the outrages 
perpetrated under the reconstruction laws,” “‘it is probable 
that a large proportion of them would have joined in the appeal 
to Lee not to surrender, but to keep up the fighting in the moun- 
tains, no matter what the consequences might be.’’ But the 
future was impenetrable: 

“Tt was impossible to foresee that a clique of fanatics and 
politicians, led by that apostle of hate, Thad Stevens, should 
get control of Congress and of the country, and be able to prevent 
that peace that had been agreed on; should be able to keep up 
the bitterness and semiwarfare that continued for a dozen years 
after Appomattox.” 


Yet the New Orleans editor admits that even “the story of 
reconstruction was not without some good influence.” The 
folly of the Republican reconstruction policy “is now recognized 
the world over; and no mistake of this kind is ever again pos- 
sible.” The British learned a lesson from this mistake of ours 
and treated the defeated Boers with the magnanimity which 
has made them faithful to the Empire only fourteen years after 
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they were overwhelmed by it. Because of the North’s yp. 
fortunate reconstruction policy, it took longer to revive the 
once strong patriotism of the defeated section. But “that 
the result at Appomattox is now accepted without bitterness 
throughout the South will be denied,” so The Times-Picayune 
believes, ‘“‘by only a handful of irreconcilables.”’ 

Yet the Richmond Times-Dispatch remembers Appomattox 
as a “somber tragedy that marked the ending of a people's 
hopes.” It speaks of the place of Lee’s surrender as a shrine 
“an altar, on which the South laid its last living and hems 
sacrifice. . . . It is the sepulcher of a nation.” Another daily in 
the former capital of the Confederacy, The News-Leader, spoke 
in like vein in its editorial of the 9th: 


“On this fiftieth anniversary of that dread day, some who 
have not suffered and some who have forgotten may see in the 
sleepy fields of the old court-house the cradle of a new nation 
We would not deny them rejoicing. But those of us who have 
borne the wounds and those of us who remember look back 
to Appomattox as to the bier of the patriots’ country; and if we 
may not mourn, we ask that none demand of us rejoicing. If 
our cause was a righteous one, then it should not have fallen: 
if it was unrighteous, it would never have risen. ; 

“It has become the vogue to speak of union. It is well 
There is union. But while the South stands ready to-day to 
defend that union, and to send against any foreign foe the sons 
and grandsons of those whose bodies were her buckler fifty 
years ago, the South is not ready to profess present loyalty if 
that means a confession of past treason. We went to Appo- 
mattox because we had been forced to Manassas, and if we own 
the justice of our final defeat, we concede the murder of our first 
resistance. 

“To a people who have daily evidences of a genuine union 
on a foundation of amity, this may seem a bluni statement of 
an unpleasant truth. If it be so, we shall regret. Yet the 
South would ask the North to remember that if this is the 
half-century of the amnesty proclamation and the disbandment 
of the armies, it is also the half-century of the surrender of Lee 
and of the movement for the enfranchisement of the blacks.” 


Recounting the heroism of those who fought in that last 
campaign, and of those who rebuilt the South during the years 
afterward, the writer concludes: 

‘“*We Southerners of to-day were born at Appomattox. It is 


the spirit of Appomattox that is to make of our children the 
captains and counselors of the nation.” 


In the North, we find the anniversary of Appomattox treated 
reverently and with the fullest recognition of the heroism of 
both armies and the greatness of both commanders. The 
New York Tribune, which, under Horace Greeley, was probably 
the most influential newspaper in the North, speaks of the 
new basis for union laid at Appomattox in the articles signed by 
Grant and Lee. Grant’s “first thought was for a reconciliation 
of the sections and a frank acknowledgment of the fact. that 
both would have to work together on a broader and firmer basis 
of nationality. From the day of the surrender until the day 
of his death, Lee set a noble example of faithfulness to the new 
order which he and his associates had accepted as the fate 
of war.” 

Several editors, North and South, comment on the many 
high places held by Southerners in our Government fifty years 
after Lee’s surrender at Appomattox. The New York Times 
notes that— - 

“the President of the United States is a native of Virginia; 
that five of the ten Cabinet ministers were born in the South; 
that the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court and two of the 
Associate Justices are Southern men; that the Controller of the 
Currency is a Virginian; that the Ambassador to the Court of 
St. James’s is a native of North Carolina; that the Ambassador 
to Italy is a Virginian; that the Ambassador to Spain is a Vir 
ginian; that the Ambassador to Russia is of Virginia stock, and 
that the Minister to Switzerland is a Georgian; that in the 
Senate of the United States the States of Virginia, Tennessee, 
Florida, Arkansas, Mississippi, Georgia, North Carolina, Louls- 
ana, South Carolina, and Alabama have each a chairman of al 
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important committee, and four of these States have two chair- 
men each; while in the House of Representatives, Georgia and 
Arkansas have each a committee chairman, Virginia has five 
chairmen; North Carolina, three; Alabama, two; Texas, two; 
Tennessee, four; and Florida, three.” 


President Wilson’s request that all flags be lowered to half- 
mast on April 15 to mark the fiftieth anniversary of the death 
of Lincoln was observed and applauded both North and South. 
Among the hundreds of eloquent editorial tributes to the memory 
of the martyred President, we note two from influential Southern 
dailies, which claim him as the friend of the South. ‘‘ Lincoln 
did not hate the South,’’ declares the Atlanta Constitution, 
“he loved the nation.” 


“Time and a better understanding of character and events 
have proved that in Lincoln the South had a friend instead of 
anenemy. It was with him not a question of castigation of 
what those around him considered rebel territory, but deep-rooted 
conviction as to what was best for South and North and East 
and West—for the nation as an integral whole 

“History has established that his death was a deplorable loss 
to the South. He was the one man who could have and would 
have averted reconstruction’s horrors. The South to-day recog- 
nizes this faet—knows now that in Lincoln it had a true, a 
genuine, friend—and is ready to accord him that place in history 
which he so well deserves.”’ 


Similarly, the Louisville Courier-Journal pauses in its editorial 
reflections on ‘‘A Sublime Tragedy’? to wonder what might 
have happened had Lincoln lived. ‘‘He was the one friend of the 
stricken South having power. . . . Not one proscriptive word 
fell from his lips.’’ His death appears to this Kentuckian, writing 
fifty years afterward, as ‘part of the fatality that pursued the 
South from first to last.” 


“Tt was the will of Heaven that the Confederacy should be 
destroyed root and branch; that there should be no possible 
equivocation as to the result; and, as if the South had not been 
sufficiently punished, Lincoln—a son of the soil, standing ready 
with his hand uplifted and outstretched to protect his kindred 
people—was struck down, ten additional years of travail ensuing 
as dire consequence of the causeless murder.”’ 


The South, we read further, ‘‘learned its lesson.” 


“It learned that slavery was not a divine institution. Cotton 
was never king. The Union was best. God knew where the 
weak spot was and smote us there; and, lo, we are one people 
again; still true to the reason of our being, the faith of our 
fathers, a world-Power, yet a nation of freemen, known, re- 
spected, honored to the ends of the earth. How much of this 
do we not owe to Abraham Lincoln? It is meet that Kentucky 
should be first to acknowledge the country’s obligation to his 


deeds and words; should recall the example he set and left 
behind him; should see the light that shines above his tomb, 
and be cheered and invigorated; the first truly typical American, 
a Kentuckian, and Kentucky’s best historic asset. 

“Thus it is that we are teaching our children in the schools 
this day. Thus it is that the flags are at half-mast. God bless 
the flag! God keep the memory of Abraham Lincoln green 
forever.” 





RAILWAY MAIL-PAY REASONINGS 
FB com TIME the chairman of the Railway Mail-Pay 


Committee puts out a statement meant to be the last 

word in the controversy between the railroads and the 
Post-office Department, Mr. Burleson, so the Quincey (lIll.) 
Herald (Dem.) airily observes, ‘‘steps to bat and sends one out 
into left field and ties the score.” And the New York World 
(Dem.) uses the terminology of another sport to describe the 
issuance of these successive counter-statements as “largely 
sparring for points on the outer edges. 
main body of the question.” 


It does not strike at the 
The question, as readers of our 
issue of April 3 will remember, is whether, as Postmaster- 
General Burleson holds, the railroads are being overpaid for 
carrying mail and the Government is being consequently robbed, 
or whether, as Chairman Peters insists, the roads are being under- 
paid and the Government is consequently robbing them. In a 
public statement issued March 21, Mr. Burleson charged the 
railroads with the defeat of the Post-office Appropriation Bill 
in the last session of Congress, and denied their contention that 
they are underpaid for carrying the mails, asserting among 
other things that they get better pay from the Government than 
they do from the express companies. Such editorial comment 
as we noted at the time was generally more inclined to the rail- 
roads’ view than to that of the Post-office Department. But 
the New York World believes that in the successive express-rate 
comparisons the Postmaster-General has clearly put the roads 
on the defensive. He has shown, we read, 


‘That on a hundred-pound basis of reckoning for the longer 
distances the railroads receive about twice as much for carrying 
the mails as they do for carrying express-matter. Ralph Peters, 
for the railroads, replies that on the small-package express busi- 
ness they are paid about four times as much as they get for mail 
carriage per hundred pounds. Mr. Burleson now retorts that 
the highest mail-rate per pound is more than four times the rail- 
roads’ share of the efpress pound-package rate 

‘“* As the case stands, the Postmaster-General has the better of 
the argument. Are the railroads content to drop it at the place 
where it is made to appear that if the Government is robbing the 
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roads, then the roads, through their affiliated express companies, 
are perpetrating an even greater robbery on themselves?”’ 


It was noted in a previous article that several newspapers 
generally found in support of the Wilson Administration do not 
follow Mr. Burleson in the present controversy. It is no less in- 
teresting to observe that an opposition paper, the San Francisco 
Bulletin (Prog.), stands squarely with the Postmaster-General 
and against the railroads. It says: 


‘Some of the railways get twice as much for carrying the 
mails as they receive for similar service in carrying private ex- 
press. These railways killed the Post-office Appropriation Bill 
because. it* contained clauses proposing to put an end to their 
looting by changing the basis of pay from weight to space. 
The bill was-not a partizan measure. No one was prejudiced 
for it or against it, except the Post-office Department, which was 
to gain by it,’and a few railroads, which were properly to lose by 
it. The railroads won. 

** As long as this sort of thing happens at every session of Con- 
gress, and at almost every session of almost every legislature, 
it is an open question whether dollars or voters have the greater 
power in our government.” 





DR. DERNBURG’S PEACE-TERMS 


Jf ORE THAN ACADEMIC interest, in the opinion of 
M. many of our newspaper observers, attaches to Dr. 
Bernhard Dernburg’s statement of the conditions on 
which peace would be acceptable to Germany. For, as the 
Springfield Republican remarks, “‘peace-talk of any sort what- 
ever by this unofficial representative of the German Government, 
for whatever purpose, can not be dismissed as idle chatter.” 
This particular peace-talk is in the form of a letter addrest by 
Germany’s ex-Colonial Secretary to the organizer of a German- 
American mass-meeting in Portland, Maine. Altho opinions 
differ as to the purpose behind it, most of our papers seem to re- 
gard this widely published letter as a sort of inspired ‘‘feeler,”’ 
or, to vary the figure, a ‘‘trial balloon’ sent up to test the 
currents of international opinion. Another view, reflected in the 
English dispatches, is that Dr. Dernburg’s letter is ‘‘a new move 
on the part of Germany to enlist American favor,” or even “‘an- 
other effort to lead the United States to play Germany’s game 
and pull her chestnuts out of the fire.” And in both Wash- 
ington and London, we gather from the correspondents, it is 
received as at least a semiofficial outline of what the German 
Government would consider the proper terms of peace. As a 
Washington correspondent of the New York Times puts it: 


“Tt is not supposed that his letter embodies Germany’s last 
word on the subject. But it is thought to set out the thi 
Germany earnestly desires, along with certain other things tha 
she would finally drop around the table of the peace-conferess : 

In another column The Times summarizes as follows the main 
proposals contained in Dr. Dernburg’s letter: 

“1. The freedom or neutralization of the high seas and 
‘narrows’ in time of war. 

“2. An open-door policy regarding colonies under which 
German trade with the colonies of other empires, notably the 
British, would not be hampered by the preferential tariffs now 
accorded the mother country. 

‘3. Failing the granting of demands 1 and 2 and the smooth. 
ing of the German paths of commerce through Belgium Without 
British interference, Germany’s retention of Belgium as a nat. 
ural foreland and commercial doorway to the western seas. 

“4. The safety, which would seem to mean now the retum 
to Germany, of German colonies, into which Germany eoyl 
pour her increasing population. 


‘er 


5. A free hand for German activity along lines already 
tapped in Asia Minor and Africa.” % 

Dr. Dernburg prefaces his suggestions with an affirmation that 
“‘whatever peace is concluded should be of a permanent nature, 
no perfunctory patching up should be permitted,” and with g 
disclaimer, “‘with full authority,” of ‘‘any ambition by my 
country as to world-dominion.” His specific proposals that 
interest our press most, apparently, relate to the neutralization 
of the seas and the future of Belgium. In his scheme for making 
the seas free in times of war as well as of peace, he includes “the 
freedom of cable and mail communication with all countries, 
whether belligerent or not.’”’ And “ more than this,” he says, 
‘‘an open sea demands an open-door policy.” 

“This means that while every nation must have the right for 
commercial and fiscal purposes to impose whatever duties it thinks 
fit, these duties must be equal for all exports and imports for 
whatever destination or from whatever source. . . . While the 
free-sea policy stands for the true aim of international relations, 
namely, an exchange of goods which must benefit either party to 
be mutually satisfactory, it will engender friendly feeling among 
all the peoples, advance civilization, and thereby have a sure 
tendency toward disarmament.” 

Neutral seas, objects Frederic R. Coudert, an authority on 
international law, ‘‘ would, of course, mean naval disarmament, 
except for certain coast defenses’; and this would ‘‘ make neces- 
sary land armament far more extensive than is now necessary, 
and -vould prove a great boon to militarism.” With the sea nev- 
tralized, ‘‘ ultimately, in the natural order of things, the dominat- 
ing Power in Europe would be the Power with the greatest army.” 
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DELIGHTED! 
—Cesare in the New York Sun. 


CARTOON IMPRESSIONS OF THE 






On the other hand, Dr. Dernburg assures the newspaper men that 
“the basis of peace set forth in my letter was not meant to be a 
basis of peace which would be of advantage to either side in the 
present war, or to any individual nation,” but to “benefit all 
nations.” 

“Does Dr. Dernburg mean that naval power shall not be 
exerted in future wars? Would he abolish the right of block- 
ade?” asks the New York Evening Post; and the New York Sun, 
amazed at ‘‘the artless confounding of the interests of Germany 
with the dictates of justice and reason,” wonders “how much 
Dr. Dernburg would clamor for the neutralization of the seas if 
the German war fleet had bottled up the British Navy and was 
sweeping the British ensign off the ocean.” ‘‘Dr. Dernburg 
shows easily what England might give up; what is Germany 
ready to give up in return?” asks the Springfield Republican. 

While many papers emphasize this aspect of the “‘free-seas”’ 
proposal, the Philadelphia Record thinks that the plan, if put 
into effect, ‘would have a greater influence than any other con- 
ceivable adjustment in making the peace, that will ultimately 
have to be concluded, reasonably enduring if not permanent.” 
It would mean the end of blockades and embargoes, stop the 
raids of commerce-destroyers and submarines, and permit 
American citizens to ‘‘sell arms, copper, cotton, or flour to any- 
body without offending anybody else.” 

Turning to Dr. Dernburg’s proposals concerning Belgium, we 
find him saying: 


“Germany does not strive for territorial aggrandizement in 
Europe; she does not believe in conquering and subjugating un- 
willing nations, this on account of a spirit of justice and her 
knowledge of history. No such attempts have ever been per- 
manently successful. Belgium commands the main outlet of 
western German trade, is the natural foreland of the Empire,’and 
has been conquered with untold sacrifice of blood and treasure. 
It offers to German trade the only outlet to an open sea, and it has 
been politically established, maintained, and defended by En- 
gland in order to keep these natural advantages from Germany. ... 
_ “So Belgium ean not be given up. However, these considera- 
tions could be disregarded if all the other German demands, 
especially a guaranteed free sea, were fully complied with and the 
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THE PARTY WASH. 


—kKirby in the New York World. 


BARNES-ROOSEVELT LIBEL SOIT. 


natural commercial relation of Belgium to Germany was consid; 
ered in a just and workable form. In this case Germany will 
not fail, when the time comes to help rebuilding the country; 
in fact, she is doing so now.” 


The alternatives here offered, declares the New York Tribune, 
are ‘wholly ridiculous,” since the ‘‘freedom of the seas” plan 
would mean sending the British fleet to the serap-heap, and con- 
sent to Germany’s retention of Belgium would mean “the re- 
nunciation by France and Great Britain of a moral obligation 
and a debt of honor to repudiate which would be to earn the en- 
during scorn of all mankind.” ‘We can conceive of no terms of 
peace acceptable to the Allies or satisfactory to the prevailing 
sentiment of mankind which would leave Germany with any 
control over the well-being or the national destiny of Belgium,” 
remarks the New York Journal of Commerce. And in Washing- 
ton, according to a correspondent of the New York Times, “‘the 
discussion all comes back to Belgium.’’ In the same dispatch 
we read: 

“The British view on this point is that the German claim that 
Belgium is a necessary commercial channel for Germany is in- 
sincere, since Hamburg and Bremen give the needed commercial 
outlet. Germany’s need of Belgium, according to this view, 
is military, and German military plans through Belgium point, 
like Napoleon’s pistol, at the heart of Britain.” 


But despite all these objections, The Times regards Dr. 
Dernburg’s letter as ‘“‘beyond all comparison the most hopeful 
augury of peace that has been revealed to a waiting and sore- 
tried world.” In its opinion, “‘ the vital, immeasurably impor- 
tant point” is ‘‘that a distinguished German in close relations with 
the Imperial Government has publicly spoken of peace-terms.” 

In this connection it is interesting to read, in a dispatch from 
Berlin to the New York Evening Sun, the following words from 
the mouth of Counselor Passache, Liberal leader and Vice- 
President of the Reichstag: 


“The land whiclht we have conquered at the cost of so much 
German blood, our bravest and our best, must never be returned. 
. .. The sword has well achieved its mission. Diplomacy must 
not spoil it.” 
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goes for illegal. It has admitted, also, the right of block ; 
THE REPLY TO GERMANY actually exercised and effectively maintained.” ocketee 
| Eee THOSE who were inclined to think that Ambassador 










































































Reference is made to the unsuccessful attempt to secure mu- 
tual concessions from the British and German Governments te- A 
garding interference with neutral sea-trade. Secretary Bryan re. 
grets “that your Excellency did not deem it worthy of Mention 
in modification of the impressions you exprest.’”’ He continues: 


Count von Bernstorff’s recent communication in criti- 
cism of our national neutrality should have made him 
persona non grata in Washington profess to be pleased with the 
friendly reply from our State Department. ‘‘The fitting an- some 0 
swer,”’ says the New York Times, ‘“‘would have mightily tickled this di 
the country; the answer actually sent will, nevertheless, have “In the third place, I note with sincere regret that in dis. State 


its sober approval.” This latest utterance from Washington, CUSS!D8 the sale and exportation of arms by citizens of the United man 0! 
Ae vs Si States to the enemies of Germany your Excellency seems to be State v 
the Syracuse Herald observes, ‘‘is so clear and terse an exposition _ynder the impression that it was within the choice of the Geman 


of our policy, as regards both the British embargo and the ex- ment of the United States, knowing its profest neutrality and to the 
portation of arms, and it is so free from diplomatic subtleties and _ its diligent efforts to maintain it in other particulars, to inhibit he hop 
ambiguities that we may well feel disposed to pardon the Ger- this Wr ae an br its failure to do so manifested an unfair in ever 
man Ambassador for evoking it.” The reply to the German peer wrung te Hh . . . that any lait in its own laws ont 
Ambassador’s note “can not fail to make a profound impression _ of neutrality during the progress of a war which would affect ay — 
throughout the world,” declares the New York World. English equally the relations of the United States with the nations at war bean) 
papers are, indeed, voluble in approval of it. German comment would be an unjustifiable departure from the principle of striet year,” 
is not yet available, but the New Yorker Staats-Zeitung, repre- neutrality, by which it has consistently sought to direct its actions, time it 
me : : . - asec. uy, and I respectfully submit that none of the circumstances urged that. it 
senting pro-German sentiment in this country, thinks it has jn your Excellency’s memorandum alters the principle involved.” 
occasioned disappointment—in more than one quarter. First, 
“in view of the fact that it had been intimated that the 
American reply to the Bernstorff memorandum would be very 
sharp,” the note as given out ‘‘ will disappoint all those who had 
expected at least a break in the diplomatic relations between 
the United States and Germany.” Moreover, 


platfor 
The note closes with the declaration that the United States cratic ¢ 
jovernment feels compelled to speak with perfect frankness be- But, 1 
cause ‘‘the friendship between the people of the United States within 
and the people of Germany is so warm and of such long stand- reach © 
ing,’ and ‘“‘the ties which bind them to one another in amity Conve! 
are so many and so strong.” Post (1 
‘Those will be disappointed who had hoped that the State No fault, comments the New York Journal of Commerce, ean “will fc 
Department would change its attitude toward the shipments of 1, found with the opening sentences of the memorandum, which toatl 
arms. Nothing of the kind happened. A few empty, amiable ; : ag 
phrases about the friendly relations between the two countries See™ “to be addrest by a candid friend to one of extreme this is 
and then, as if for the purpose of mockery, a hiding behind the sensibility who has been hurt through a misunderstanding of the fight is 
old sophistries with regard to the shipments of war-material. conduct of that friend toward one who is an enemy of the person import: 


‘The only really remarkable thing about the reply is that it _ aggrieved.” There is, it is remarked, ‘‘a keen tho gentle ers fre 


evidences the desire to keep and nourish the impression that A u nay : ; . 
Count von Bernstorff, and not the German Government, is the touch in the statement that the use of visit and search is an his par 


author of the original note. absolutely necessary safeguard against mistaking neutral vessels ton 77 
‘*One could almost wish that the tone of the reply was more for those of an enemy and legal cargoes for illegal; but no ref- marks 
energetic—at least it would have sounded more sincere!” erence is made to the difficulty of applying this use with mines Secreta 


The second complaint of Count Bernstorff, of for 
called ‘ 


the ] 


’ 


Count von Bernstorff’s note, which was quoted in these columns 22d submarines.’ 
last week, objected to our Administration’s policies, chiefly on Concerning the exportation of arms, “was easier to deal with, 
the ground of acquiescence in British aggression and failure to because there is no room for doubt regarding the application of 
stop the exportation of munitions of war to the enemies of  ©stablished principles.” 9 
Germany. The American reply, says the New York Evening In this reply from the American Government, the New York ‘ Ps : 
Post’s correspondent, is regarded in Washington as a carefully Herald sees Count von Bernstorff being ‘“‘told, very politely but ah 
framed statement of the position of the United States which will Very positively, that his ‘memorandum’ criticism of the American - od 
clear up any doubt that may have existed concerning that posi- Government's neutrality was both ignorant and impudent.” = 4 : 
tion. The phraseology of the note is highly commended by the he World calls it a “proper rebuke.” The Evening Mail thinks s ‘ sf 
New York papers, which conjecture variously as to its author- the Ambassador must now ‘‘make an explanation or apology.” z aim 
ship, generally considering President Wilson or Mr. Lansing re- Count von Bernstorff, says a Washington correspondent of the ce #6 
sponsible for the final wording, tho the document is signed by International News Service in the New York American, “is a 
Secretary Bryan. expected to take the rebuke in the spirit it is given and not . “8 

Count von Bernstorff is informed that the negotiations between Tepeat his offense of questioning the good faith of the United eae 
the United States and Great Britain are “hardly appropriate States. If he does repeat it, the expectation in diplomatic and "P a 
for discussion between the Government of the United States and Official circles is that he will receive his passports.” ia 
the Government of Germany.” Mr. Bryan regrets to find the The New York Morning Telegraph, however, begs to differ ; Seas 
language of the Ambassador's memorandum “susceptible of be- ftom “‘the pro-British and the pro-Russian and the pro-Freneh saad 
ing construed as impugning the good faith of the United States eWspapers of this city,” and insists that while the American oa 
note “may have been sharp, in the Yankee meaning of the word,” —° 


in the performance of its duties as a neutral.”” He adds: ‘‘I take 


it for granted that no such implication was intended, but it is so it “did not rebuke Bernstorff.” And we read: s el 
evident that your Excellency is laboring under certain false im- “As the representative of Germany, Count von Bernstorff latter,’ 
pressions that I can not be too explicit in setting forth the facts has a perfect right to ask about our dealings with Great Britain Washir 
as they are when fully reviewed and comprehended.” To quote: 0F any of the Allies who are making war on his country. If fears \ 
the Ambassador did not do so he would not be performing his ; 

“In the first place, this Government has at no time and inno duty. On April 4 last, Count von Bernstorff sent a note to the barrass 
manner yielded any one of its rights as a neutral to any of the American Government....... Bryan 
present belligerents. It has acknowledged as a matter of course ‘He asked that the United States obey the spirit of neutrality betwee 
the right of visit and search and the right to apply the rules of and cease sending powder and ball and cannor. to Great Britain in the 
contraband of war to articles of commerce. . while it would not send food to Germany. Does any man of process 
‘It has indeed insisted upon the use of visit and search as an _ sense need to be told that von Bernstorff did right when he filed Nati ; 
absolutely necessary safeguard against mistaking neutral vessels this note of protest? . . . On the face of it, we are favoring the will ge 


for vessels owned by an enemy and against mistaking legal car- Allies, as Count von Bernstorff asserts.’ liti 
politic: 
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RUM AND DEMOCRACY 
A VISION of the Democratic donkey harnessed to the 


water-wagon in the next Presidential campaign, with 

Mr. Bryan on the driver’s seat, seems to be causing 
some of our journalistic observers anxiety. The chief cause of 
this disturbing dream is a regent letter from the Secretary of 
State to L. W. Kennington, a Democratic National Committee- 
man of Iowa, expressing the hope that the Democrats of that 
State would take a stand for prohibition. In a statement given 
to the press with this letter, Mr. Bryan goes further and says 
he hopes to see the Democratic party take the prohibition side 
in every State in which the issue is raised;. but at the same time 
he says, ‘I do not know to what 


“Those who are watching Mr. Bryan see in his position not 
only a sincere espousal of the cause of prohibition in the several 
States, but a political byplay to offset anything Theodore 
Roosevelt may have in mind along the same line. Mr. Bryan, 
Mr. Roosevelt, Mr. La Follette, and others of their type in 
politics appeal substantially to the same people. By becoming 
aggressive at this time, however, the politicians here figure that 
Mr. Bryan has given a stimulus to the prohibition movement 
which may materially assist it to become a ‘live wire’ in the 
campaign this year. If it is, President Wilson will have to 
stand or fall on his known views. . . . There is no question but 
that the liquor issue, if forced, will split the Democratic party 
in some States clear up the back.” 


The description of President Wilson’s position in this dispatch 
is based on a letter written by him in 1911, when he was Governor 
of New Jersey, to the Rev. 





extent the liquor-question will 
be an issue in the campaign next 
year,” and adds, “At the present 
time it does not seem probable 
that it will find a place in the 
platform of either the Demo- 
cratic or the Republican party.” 
But, many observe, his fight 
within the party must finally 
reach the floor of the National 
Convention, and the Washington 
Post (Ind.), for one, believes he 
“will foree the Democratic party 
to a national declaration upon 
this issue.” The result of the 
fight isa question of interest and 
importance. Republican observ- 
ers freely predict it will cleave 
his party wide open. The Bos- 
ton Transcript (Ind. Rep.) re- 
marks that ‘‘as a party-splitter 
Secretary Bryan shows no signs 
































Thomas B. Shannon, superin- 
tendent of the Anti-Saloon League 
of that State. In this letter he 
said in part: 


“‘Tam in favor of local option. 
I am a thorough believer in 
local self-government, and be- 
lieve that every self-governing 
community which constitutes a 
social unit should have the right 
to control the matter of the 
regulation or of the withholding 
of licenses. 

“But the questions involved 
are social and moral, and are not 
susceptible of being made parts 
of a party program. Whenever 
thev have been made the sub- 
ject-matter of party contests, 
they have cut the lines of party 
organization and party action 
athwart to the utter confusion of 
political action in every other 
field. They have thrown every 
other question, however impor- 









































nstorff, of forfeiting his right to be to Sb aig tant, into the background, and 
l with, called ‘the peerless leader,’ ” while “ ee have made constructive party 
stion of the Pittsburg Gazette - Times action impossible for long years 
(Rep.) prints several paragraphs THE IMPENDING DROUGHT. together. So far as I am con- 

«4 : cerned, therefore, I can never 

w York of ridicule and raillery on Mr. —Darling in the Des Moines Register and Leader. consent to have the question 
oly a Bryan’s shifts from issue to issue of local option mnie an Lommee 
ened during his career. The Houston Chronicle (Dem.), however, takes between political parties in this State. My judgment is very 


oie the idea more seriously, and, after sketching the remarkable rise Clear in this matter. I do not believe that party programs of 


1 think of the prohibition idea in America, concludes that “sooner or the highest consequence to the political life of the State and of 
1 thinks f ’ ‘ 


ao 8 ; : : ,, the nation ought to be thrust on one side and hopelessly em- 
later it is bound to enter national platforms as a national issue, 


ology.” barrassed for long periods together by making a political issue of 
t of the but, it adds guardedly, ‘“‘just when is still doubtful.” ‘People will great question which is essentially non-political, non-partizan, 
an, “ie smile at the idea of tying up the Democratic party with pro- moral, and social in its nature.” 

and not hibition,” thinks the New York Evening Post (Ind.), and the But Dr. P. A. Baker, general superintendent of the Anti- 
United Brooklyn Citizen (Dem.) holds that foolish marriages break Saloon League of America, points out that this letter of four 
atic and up more homes than the saloon, but it proposes no party plank years ago may not express the President’s attitude toward the 

onthem. Mr. Bryan’s sincerity and courage are conceded by the question to-day. Moreover, says Dr. Baker— 

to differ Savannah News (Dem.), but it questions “ whether he is not les- “These busy folk who insist on holding the President to these 
-French sening the chances of his party of winning in the next national primary policies of years ago overlook the fact that in July 
‘merican campaign by his advocating prohibition,” for “it will help it in of the same year the President wrote another letter to E. W. 


; : oe ” 3 as, while a State-wide fight was re, in which 
some of the States, but not in the majority of them. Grogan, of Texas, while a State-wide fight was on there, in whi 
eve he said he believed that for some States State-wide prohibition 
was possible and desirable, and that he had ‘no reason to doubt, 
from what I know of the circumstances, that State-wide prohibi- 


e word,” : 
“Tf a break comes between the President and Mr. Bryan, it 


is likely to be occasioned by the prohibition proclivities of the 


god latter,” thinks the Johnstown (Pa.) Democrat (Dem.). And the tion is both practicable and desirable in Texas.’ ” 
eB i 3 New y } . ye . . 
atry. If penetn ee = ead oe: ee ms These statements by President Wilson compare interestingly 
ming his _ at Beyen ayenenly _— —_ spews — y em- with the declaration of Mr. Bryan, who says of the future of 
te to the barrassing political position.” Recalling a declaration by Mr. MSS 

Bryan that wherever a direct issue was raised in any State —— 2 ; ; 
eutrality between the “wets” and the “‘drys” he proposed to take a hand “It can not ally itself with the liquor interests without losing 
t Britain in the fray. this c wendient reports viedictions that this its moral standing, and the moral standing of a party is the 
, man of BF ee pS ; ” thing that gives it permanent strength. 


n he filed og will increase the number of “drys” on the Democratic ‘“A surrender to vice or immorality seldom gives even a 
sring the National Committee until they have control. Then prohibition temporary advantage to a party, but even if temporary advan- 
will go into the platform and become a national issue. The tage could be seeured by such a course, it would be at the expense 
Political possibilities that lie hidden in all this are then explored: of the permanent welfare of the party. It is not only right 
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for a party to take the moral side of a question, but it pays 
to do so.” 


The Louisville Courier-Journal, whose loyalty to the Demo- 
cratic party has suffered many severe strains in the last two 
decades, subjects Mr. Bryan to some of its keenest irony. Says 
this leading antiprohibition daily: 


‘““Mr. Bryan’s real purpose is to help the Democratic party out 
of its present sorry predicament. He has picked upon prohibi- 
tion as his new paramount. His partiality for paramounts is 
known of all men. But he is notionate about them. He never 
uses one more than once. His first was free silver. His next 
was anti-imperialism, coupled with antimilitarism. The next 
campaign he sulked, being miffed by the Parker telegram sup- 
plementing the St. Louis platform. He mounted the govern- 
ment-ownership paramount, but was forced to dismount by his 


Southern friends long before the Denver convention. That 
convention gave birth to a litter of paramounts, bank guar. 
anty and a fixt-percentage rule for grading trusts bej 
most conspicuous. Next campaign he posed as the savior of 
the Democratic party from the hideous error of nominat 
the man for whom the Nebraska Democrats had instructed 
him to vote. 

“‘Early in his political career Mr. Bryan stumped Nebraska 
for the Democratic ticket on a platform in favor of the license 
system. At divers times he has campaigned in other States 
in which the liquor question was paramount, but even questions 
from the audience could not elicit a statement from him as to his 
views of prohibition. Even last fall, while he was campaigning 
in Ohio, vain efforts to get an expression were made. We do 
not insinuate that he is not at heart for prohibition. But we 
do maintain that his record shows that his chief concern is for the 
Democratic party.” 










































TOPICS 


THE principal criticism of our neutrality is based on the fact that it’s 
too darned neutral.—Chicago Herald. 


CAN it be that the rapid spread of prohibition in Europe dr .ve Huerta 
to these hospitable shores?—New York Tribune. 


CHAMP CLARK says the idea that any American boy can be President is 


wrong. Now let’s hear from Mr. Bryan.—Toledo Blade. 


“ BRITISH Cabinet to act on liquor,’ 
have liquor act on the British Cabinet.— Wall Street Journal. 


It certainly is patriotic in that California volcano to resume activity 


while the exposition is in progress.— Nashville Southern Lumberman. 


Ir begins to look as tho the biggest reputation to be made in the present 


war will be by Uncle Sam for keeping out of it.—Philadelphia Ledger. 


ALTHO not in a position to get arms from us, Germany is at least 
availing herself freely of our splendid interning facilities —Chicago Herald. 


IN swapping ships for forts at the Dardanelles the Allies have the ad- 
vantage. They have more ships than the Turks have forts.—Chicago 


Herald. 


CONSTANTINOPLE, it may be noted in passing, modestly refuses to boast 
New Orleans Times 


about the triumphs of Turkish troops at Urmia. 
Picayune. 


Isn'T it about time for Count von Bernstorff to hand a note to the State 
Department telling the Government what to do in the Riggs Bank case? 


—New York World. 


How can any one doubt that peace may be near in Europe when Mr. 
Taft and Mr. Roosevelt actually shook hands with each other a day or so 


ago?—-Chicago Herald. 


WIrTs the British using our flag on the high seas and the German raiders 
taking refuge in our harbors, it would appear that we are absolutely neutral. 


—Nashville Southern Lumberman. 


which, of course, is better than to 


IN BRIEF 


FORTUNATELY for Mr. Barnes, of New York, he doesn't need that $50,000, 


——Boston Transcript. 


WuatT Germany needs is a couple of allies that do not require so much 


help.—Indianapolis Star. 


Way not give Huerta a grand-stand seat along the border and let him 


enjoy himself ?—Baltimore American. 


“IT po not repent of anything I ever have done, 
job for Billy Sunday.—New York Telegraph. 


MR. WILLARD is said to be making $1,000 a day. No, not the president 


of the Baltimore & Ohio Road.—Indianapolis Star. 


“ 


would only reform Villa!—Philadelphia North American. 


THE best war news yet received is the statement that General Prosperity 


is about to advance all along the line.— St. Louis Globe Democrat. 


THEY want General Gorgas, of Panama fame, to clean up Servia. It's 
an easy guess that he will have better luck at it than Austria has had thus 


far.—Zion's Herald. 


ENGLAND is thinking of taking over the brewing industry, remembering 
that many of its most illustrious families made their money that way,— 


Chicago Daily News. 


CAPTAIN THIERICHENS hadn't been with us long before he became pro- 
foundly imprest with the American slogan: ‘‘Safety First.’’—Nashville 


Southern Lumberman. 


CouULD brewers and distillers only have foreseen all that has happened, 
the ranks of the antimilitarists would have had at least one powerful 


reenforcement.—New York Evening Post. 


EDISON is said to have perfected an invention for keeping the air in 
submarines pure. We wish he would do as much for offices, hotels, city 
halls, prisons, and other air-tight compartments above water-level.—New 


York Evening Sun. 
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* says Huerta. Another 


ViLLA Reforming Troops for Battle.’’"—Headline. Now if somebody 
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AS THAT CHEERFUL SOUND DRAWS NEARER, 


—Bradley in the Chicago Daily News. 
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hen ee 


BELLIGERENTS’ VIEWS OF THE WAR’S DURATION 


by the European War; so small has the world become, 

60 dependent are the nations upon one another, that 
any upheaval interrupting normal conditions acts and reacts upon 
social relations until the effects are felt even in the most remote 
corners of the world. There are many living in countries entirely 
neutral to whom this war spells utter ruin, others can be saved 
from disaster only by the speedy return of peace; to others, 
again, the war, despite its horrors, has been a positive salvation. 
For good or ill we have all felt its touch. To America, with her 
great commercial interests, some 


He A MAN LIVING is not in some way affected 


lished: a semiofficially inspired leader in which the discussion of 
peace and peace-terms was declared untimely and the attitude 
of the Government in vetoing the publication of such an opinion 
in the press was upheld. The only hint in this article as to the 
duration of the war is given in these words: 


“Tt was just the same in the time of Bismarck in 1870. Then, 
as now, there was only one object, namely, the defeat of our 
enemies, and the war will last, as the Imperial Chancellor told us 
in the Reichstag, until they have suffered a defeat which will 
insure us against further breaches of our peace, and it must 
give us such a peace that we 





stimulated, others blighted, this 
war comes very close home, and 
the question of its duration is 
for us a matter of the gravest 
importance. 

“When will the war end?” 
That is a question asked on all 
sides, and there are few to an- 
swer. THE Literary DiGest, 
recognizing the interest and im- 
portance of the problem, has 
attempted to find a solution. 
We have gone to the only source 
of information open to us; we 
have consulted the belligerents 
themselves. We have written 
to the editors of every paper of 
importance in France, Germany, 
Russia, and England, asking 
them to tell us their views upon 
the length of the war and the 
probable terms of peace. Many 
replies have been received, and 








can unfold our German character 
and strength as a free people.” 

This sentiment of an indefinite 
duration of the war, which will 
be ended only by the victory 
of the German arms, is held in 
common by almost every paper 
in Berlin, including such ‘influ- 
ential organs as the Vossische 
Zeitung, Berliner Tageblatt, Mor- 
genpost, Lokal Anzeiger, Deutsche 
Tageszeitung; the organ of the 
Center party, Germania, and the 
Berliner Zeitung am Mittag. 

That full discussion of the du- 
ration of the war is a forbidden 
topic is freely admitted by the 
editor of the Kélnische Volks- 
zeitung, who writes: 

‘‘We have received your re- 
quest . . . but are prevented 
from fulfilling your wishes on ac- 
count of the exceedingly strict 
regulations which have been im- 








we print here a selection from 
them on the subject of the war’s 
duration. The question of the 
probable terms of peace is reserved for another article, which 
will appear in the near future. 

A comparison of the determined and uncompromising stand 
of the Allies and the Central Powers shows that the famous 
Kilkenny cats which annihilated each other have nothing on the 
European belligerents. This conclusion is forced upon us from 
a study of this poll of the press in belligerent countries. We are 
told that the war will end when the enemy is utterly destroyed, 
and, as both sides say the same thing, it seems as tho American 
tourists in Europe will have a lonely time of it in the future. 

With singular unanimity the editors on both sides refuse to 
accept the prophetic réle, and the vagueness of the terms they 
use when writing on the duration of the war seems to indicate 
that they regard a speedy victory as out of the question and 
have settled down to the anticipation of a long campaign. Even 
those exceptions who predict a settlement in 1915 do so in a 
way which suggests that the ‘wish is father to the thought.” 

Notwithstanding the fact that both sides are suffering from 
the muzzle of a press censorship, as two editors quite candidly 
tell us, it is surprizing what an amount of information manages 
to slip through; perhaps, like Homer, censors nod. 

In Germany there seems to be a disinclination to discuss the 
subject, and the Norddeutsche Allgemeine Zeitung recently pub- 





AN OSTEOLOGICAL STUDY. 
All that is left of the poor little peace-dove.— Daily Star (Montreal). 


posed on the German press for 
some time past both by the civil 
and military authorities. Under 
these regulations it is forbidden 
to print in the press, under any circumstances, any discussion 
regarding the present position of our cause or any prognostica- 
tion of the terms of peace. ...... 

‘“We take pleasure in informing you that we have laid your 
letter aside to answer it as soon as these very hampering condi- 
tions are mitigated.” 


While this editor in Rhenish Prussia avoids a thorny subject 
a colleague in Saxony rejoices in the opportunity as the Chemnitz 
Allgemeine Zeitung prints our letter in full, and, under the title 
of ‘‘A German Answer to an American Question,” gives a long 
article reproaching us for our sale of munitions of war. It states 
that it is of the opinion that the United States is in a better 
position to forecast the end of the war than any one in Ger- 
many, because America, ‘‘and America alone, knows to what 
extent she is strengthening the declining forces of our enemies,” 
and proceeds to remark: 

“If their enormous deliveries of war-munitions had not enabled 
our enemies to prolong this useless slaughter of men, peace 
would have: been concluded long ago. What is more, it would 
have given the United States the possibility of resuming to their 
own greater profit normal trade relations with all the belligerents 
as well as with the neutral nations. 

‘“What a self-contradiction America is! The United States, 
once the most active apostle of peace, to-day the weapon-trader, 
the one obstacle which stands in the way of the welcome 
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cessation of hostilities! Once the personification of far-seeing A NEW TRIPLE ALLIANCE 


commercial acumen, to-day she puts the sword into the hands of 


our enemies who, by the way, are only too anxious to see her LLIANCES ARE IN FASHION, it seems, for we be 
commercial downfall! We have only one word to say to the : . ; : 
United States. It is this: y A from the Turkish press that another is under discussion 


‘‘An embargo on the export of war-munitions would in the in a most unexpected quarter. Having “strengthened 
long run be of far more value to the peace of the world and to the her position” by her alliance with Germany and Austria, we 
real interests of the United States than all the fine paper resolu- learn that Turkey is now seeking to consolidate her strength 
tions in favor of peace which she is so fond of passing.” and extend her influence as an Asiatic Power by entering int 

Rejoicing in the moral support of the German fleet, the editor partnership with her two immediate neighbors, Persia anq 
of the Kiel Neueste Nachrichten has no doubt about the length Afghanistan, both Moslem States. Turkey will, we are told, 


of the war. He says: be the keystone of an arch of commerce as the common member 


* 8 ‘ : of a European and of an Asiatic Triple Alliance. 
We respectfully inform you that the war will last until the thi Sila bin: Cicaieiatileintihe White en. 
enemies of the German Empire sue for peace; moreover, it is NE ae Ses Says: 


not the German manner to ‘divide the bearskin before the bear 
is killed.’”’ 


In indorsing 


“In the Journal Havre published in this city we find a letter, 
from a special correspondent in Teheran, of unusual value, 
A similarly optimistic reply comes from the editor of the The writer declares that among the learned and enlightened 
ny : , 4 classes in Teheran the idea of a Triple Alliance of Western Asia 
Rheinisch-Westfilische Zeitung, the organ of the great Krupp 


. ; is gaining acceptance and strength. This alliance of Turkey, 
firm at Essen. His remarks are short, sweet, and to the point: Persia, and Afghanistan will, of course, be federated with the 


Triple Alliance of Europe—Germany, Turkey, and Austria-Hun- 
gary. That this idea is most welcome not only to the Califate 





“That this war will last till it is brought to a victorious con- 
clusion = for rus Germans so obvious that any discussion upon but also to all centers of Moslem influence goes without saying. 
its length is merely futile. With us, from the lowliest workman “We have long expected this development. The proposal i “Th 
to the most exalted noble, one, and only one, aspir ation is exprest: sure to gain strength as it is brought to the serious anda em langua 
‘Down with all the enemies of Germany!’ With this sentiment attention of the statesmen of the parties concerned. It is nye repeat 
we are in cordial agreement.” widely discust at this moment. 8 identit; 
The Hamburger Fremdenblait remarks: “The plan has been cordially indorsed in Germany and must: t 
Austria, specialists in Oriental affairs have held conferences, — 
and it has received the approval of the press. There has been “ad 
ample preparation for the realization of this ideal. It can be he 
consummated when the war has been brought to a successful Sabah, 
conclusion—even before, if necessary.” reply t 


‘*No one in Germany, from the Kaiser down to the lowest man, 
ever wished for this war, but we have been foreed into it by En- 
gland and Russia. Whoever is fighting in self-defense has only 

to come out victorious. When we are that, the 

war will end.” igre 
The Tanine then proceeds to examine the conditions essential an 
: : y for a successful alliance and relegates religion to a secondary “Th 
America are those exprest in a personal letter of Dr. Julius Jai, ina way that must sound strange to old-fashioned Moslem mvero 
Ferdinand Wollf, the editor and proprietor of the Dresdner ies establi: 
Neueste Nachrichten, probably the most influential paper in : proofs: 
Saxony, who writes: “In our times neither religions nor racial ties are essential regard 
; for the contraction of an alliance. Community of interest is the and Fr 

“We all think that this war must be continued until the one indispensable thing. The interests of Turkey, Persia, and of the 
nefarious designs of our enemies are brought to naught, and Afghanistan are identical, as we have so often shown in detail as the 
Germany has taken effective measures to prevent the recurrence before. United and federated’ with the Central Powers of propos 
of such plots in the future. . . . The German people have been [Europe, they will wield a commanding influence in Western make i 

(Continued on page 1042) Asia and make a conspicuous contribution to the world’s progress. 


The most interesting views showing German feeling toward 
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TEMPUS FUGIT. 
—Daily Graphic (London). 


OPPOSITE PROPHETIC ANTICIPATIONS OF THE END. 





“They are ab antiquo related one to the other in religion and 
language, and their alliance is a logical necessity. We must 
repeat that it is not based on community of religion but upon 
identity of political and economic interests, vital needs which 
must be satisfied; but we may admit that, as far as Persia is 


’ 


concerned, religious differences are negligible.’ 


The idea is enthusiastically supported by the Constantinople 
Sabah, which thinks that such an alliance would be an effective 
reply to the grasping action of England, and especially of Japan, 
in Asia. It dissects their policy thus: 


“The Triple Entente in this question pursues a policy of 
invasion and conquest. The protectorate that England has 
established over Egypt is a beginning. We may also cite as 
proofs of the same the much-heraltied intention of Russia 
regarding the Dardanelles and the publications of the English 
and French press on the subject of Asiatic Turkey. The spirit 
of the Anglo-Russian agreement of 1907 about Persia as well 
as their policy in Afghanistan proves that the Triple Entente 
proposes to change the principle of ‘Asia for the Asiaties,’ and 
make it ‘Asia for the Europeans.’ ”’ 


It is interesting to note that Turkey relies upon the United 
States to curb what they term the “‘overweening ambition of 
Japan,”’ and the Sabah continues: 


“The notes sent during the last few weeks by Japan, an ally 
of the Triple Entente, to the Chinese Government leave no 
doubt as to the intentions of the Tokyo Government. But 
Japan will find drawn up against her new policy not only the 
European Powers but also the United States. The very signif- 
icant preparations of the American fleet and the initiative taken 
by former President Roosevelt for the formation of a volun- 
teer army are so many notices served on Japan. If Japan 
makes one more move, she will find herself face to face with the 
Americans, who are not fond of confining their politics to paper 
documents.” 


The Sabah next contrasts the attitude of the Triple Entente 
as the defender of the rights of small nations in Europe with 
its actions in Asia, where it ‘‘does not pay the least attention 
to this principle.” Far different, says this Turkish paper, is 
the behavior of the Germanic Powers: 


“Germany and Austria have promised to assure the integrity 
of the Ottoman Empire and also our sovereignty in Egypt 
and Cyprus. The Austro-German press applaud the idea of 
a Turkish-Persian-Afghan alliance. The articles published on 
this subject show to what extent the Triple Alliance wishes to 
defend the rights and territorial integrity of this country. 
Germany limits her policy to economic questions. Such a policy 
is compatible with the rights of the Asiatic nations to existence, 
independence, civilization, and progress; and this brings about 
a community of interests between the Triple Alliance and the 
Asiatic Powers. The policy followed by the two groups of 
Powers explains the reason for the profound hatred that the 
Asiatic nations feel against the Powers of the Triple Entente.” 











LYING TO THE LAST DITCH. 
—© Ulk (Berlin). 











ENGLAND’S INDIAN PERIL 


r \HE KNELL of British domination in India has been 
sounded by the employment of Indian troops on the 
European battle-field, and the defeats which they have 

sustained in common with the English have destroyed forever 

the moral prestige which has for so long loomed large in Hindu 
eyes. This, at least, is the opinion of the Berlin Kreuzzeitung, 
which does not seem to be discouraged by India’s failure to 
heed the call of the Jahad and throw. off the British yoke. 

We have quoted Hindu opinion favoring English as against 

Ferman rule, but the Berlin paper believes the Hindus have 

not yet awakened to a true realization of the Pritish character. 

It draws an analogy from Roman history and recalls that when 

the conquering Gauls rushed into the senate-house at Rome, 

they were awed by the sight of the assembled Fathers, whom 
they took to be gods, but, on discovering them to be merely 
men like themselves, fell upon them and slew them. A similar 
fate is predicted by the Berlin journal for the English in India. 

The Berlin International Monatschrift fiir Wissenschaft, Kunst 

und Tecknik publishes an article by Dr. Wilhelm Debelius, a 

learned Orientalist of Hamburg, who is described as -‘‘one of 

the keenest students of England’s colonial policy.”” He de- 
clares that “‘ India is the central point of the British Empire, and 
it is her most vulnerable spot,’’ and he continues: 

‘“So vast has been the development of India under British 
administration that England’s enemies come in shoals to dispute 
with her the strong position she occupies in the peninsula. 
These enemies are to be found particularly among members of 
her own household, both among the Hindus and the Moham- 
medans, among those who cling to the ideals of ancient India, and 
particularly among the- modern Europeanized youth of the 
country. Even in times of peace the condition of things is by 
no means without complications for England.”’ 

Dr. Debelius warns‘his countrymen that they must not expect 
an easy conquest in India, but he is assured that the triumph 
of the German and Turkish armies must in time be followed 
by the supremacy of Germany in the East, and he goes on: 


‘“‘In spite of all these considerations, we must not be led into 
the fallacy of regarding the Hindus as supporters of Germany 
in her war. Nor must we forget that the most powerful princel: 
influences in India have long been linked with England. It 
would be a mistake to hope for anything in the nature of a 
universal uprising, for we have to consider the great variety 
of races and religions which divide the population into many 
antagonistic groups. But most potent of all is the institution 
of caste under which one individual will have no communication 
with another outside his own caste.” 


Notwithstanding all these difficulties, the writer considers 
that Germany can ultimately overcome them: 
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‘‘We may still hope to count upon native help in"India, but 
this consummation can only be brought about by using measures 
of substantial justice. Among other considerations we may 
regard England’s employment of Indian troops on the European 
battle-field as a blow to her national prestige. For the moment, 
however, this measure has been a successful piece o. policy. 
The self-esteem of the Hindus has been flattered by the call of 
the dominant power to fight shoulder to shoulder with her 
soldiers.-.But now the. nimbus of England’s invincibility is 
fading.in the eyes of the Indian troops. For they have been 
included in the rout of the English, and many of them as prisoners 
share the captivity of their masters in Germany.” 


:The disillusionment of the Indian troops, says the writer, is 
bound to spread: among. the civil population in India, and it 
will,, he thinks, produce many local uprisings, and ke is con- 
firmed in this belief by the recent mutiny of Hindu troops in 
Singapore, which he regards as one of the signs of the beginning 
of the end: 


“Not from a holy war of Mohammedans, not from any dis- 
contents in Bengal, not from any cause originating within India 
itself, but from the victory of Germany and Turkey will the 
deliverance of India come. We have only to decide whether 
the present movements of disaffection will prove to be no more 
than a flash in the pan or will develop into a conflagration which 
will reach through all Asia. This latter is more than probable, 
and in such a whirlwind the most solid of all colonial dominions, 
which is of course the world-empire of England, must necessarily 
fall to: pieces.” 

_ Aceerding to the Kreuzzeitung, the Deutsch-Asiatische Gesell- 
sehaft,;-at a recent meeting, discust the Indian problem and 


considered a report presented by Professor von Wieser, of Diissel- 
dorf, who believes that— 


‘‘Tt.is extremely improbable that there will be a general mutiny 
and shaking off of the British yoke in India unless there be else- 
where’& movement of profound earnestness which would cause 
disturbances all over Asia. The mutinies and assassinations 
which have recently occurred do not possess any very serious 
significance. The majority of the Indian people possess a fixt 




















A BRAZEN BAND. 


IMPERIAL ConpuUcToR—" Stick to it, Tirpitz; keep on melting 
their hearts!” —Punch (London). 





MUSIC HATH CHARMS——SOMETIMES, 











idea that no administration other than that of the British Govern. 
ment would’ yield them more freedom. . . . None the less, the 
enfeebled condition of England’s world-power and naval st 
is such a satisfactory symptom, from the German standpoint 
that we may consider it almost inevitable that English im. 
perialism will fall to pieces in other quarters of the globe, When 
this happens we must internationalize the strategic points of the 
world’s commerce and insist upon the independence of Canada, 
Australia, and South Africa. This will have, of course, its effect 
in India, and itis on her northern borders that the expanding 
trade of ‘the German Empire is most likely to center, and g 
better understanding of German views will result in a changed 
sentiment in India, which may justify our hopes of a universal 
Indian uprising.” 


In opposition to, these views two opinions may be quoted 
which we take from a native Indian publication, The Indian 
Review, published at Madras. In addressing the Chittoor Con. 
ference, its president, Mr. S. Srinivasa Aiyangar, a prominent 


* Hindu, said: 


“To us Indians, England stands for liberty and efficiency; 
for the ancient and hallowed ideal of liberty and, consistent with 
it only, for efficiency; Germany stands for efficiency only, the 
efficiency of an extreme despotism which involves the sacrifice 
of all the finer flowers of the heart and the intellect of mankind 
at the soulless mechanical altar of a State abstraction. Again, 
England stands for a peaceful and commercial Empire compris 
ing different civilizations and different communities; Germany 
stands for the last assertion of a naked racial ideal charged with 
destruction and hate and bound to perish by its own hand.” 


Equally emphatic are the views of a leading Moslem, Mr, 
Yusuf Ali, who remarked before the East India Association: 


“The apostles of mailed fists and rattling sabers, the preachers 
of the gospel of blood and fire,-make light of the human factor 
in history, or, in the human factor, subordinate the spiritual to 
the material. But it is this higher side of the human factor 
which will govern every struggle and be the final arbiter among 
men and nations. It is this factor that is forging an indissoluble 
link between India and England stronger than chains of admin- 
istrative steel—more reliable than armed battalions.”’ 











IN NEUTRALITY COURTYARD. 


Tue ENTENTE—“ And not one window will open to us!” 
—© Ulk (Berlin). 
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SCIENCE -AND~INVENTION 











A TYPHUS VACCINE 


imagined for the discovery of a typhus vaccine than 

when this seourge is devastating Servia and threatening 
all of Southeastern Europe. Yet the bacteriologists at work 
on this discovery make no sweeping claims; perhaps with a 
memory of former “serums” we read that while they ‘“‘recom- 
mend the use of the vaccine, they do not guarantee its efficacy, 
as the studies relating to it are still in progress and may not be 
completed for a long time.’’ They are near enough to the goal, 
however, to be acclaimed by 250 members 


N: MORE OPPORTUNE MOMENT could well be 


as big as its designation would seem to indicate, since it is only 
microscopic in size. 

‘““Three papers were read at the meeting, all relating to the 
typhus experiments at Mount Sinai. They were read by Dr. 
Plotz himself and two of his coworkers, Dr. Peter K. Olitsky 
and Dr. George Baehr. Dr. Plotz’s paper dealt with the bacte- 
riological studies. Dr. Olitsky’s with the serological aspects 
of the investigation, and the third, which was read by Dr. Baehr, 
but which was prepared by the three physicians, was a description 
of the experiments themselves. 

‘Dr. Plotz, then a medical student at the College of Physicians 

; and Surgeons, apparently began to inquire 





of the New York Pathological Society and 
visiting physicians who gathered at the 
New York Academy of Medicine on April 
14 to hear Dr. Harry Plotz and his co- 
workers relate the .results of their experi- 
ments. And they are far enough along, too, 
as we read in a report of the meeting in 
the New York Times, to warrant this high 
indorsement: 


‘As conclusive proof of the acceptance 
of the vaccine as a prophylactic agent, it 
was further stated, to the amazement’ of 
a large number of the physicians present, 
that Dr. Hans Zinsser, the eminent bae- 
teriologist who holds the professorship of. 
bacteriology of the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons of Columbia University, who 
is also President of the New York Patho- 
logical Society, and who is now on his way 
to Servia as a member of the Rockefeller 
expedition to take up the fight’ against 
typhus, had been inoculated with the protec- 
tive vaecine prior to his departure.’ Other 
members of the Rockefeller expedition were 
inoculated also at their request.” 


More about the discoverer and his work 
is contained in the following account in The 
Times, which has been submitted to Dr. 
Plotz for verification and correction: 





Copyrighted by G. G. Bain 
DR. HARRY PLOTZ, 
‘The discoverer of typhus vaccine. 


into the cause of Brill’s disease about the 
time that Dr. Brill was engaged in rather 
a warm discussion (which was conducted 
in various medical publications) with two 
well-known members of the United States 
Public Health Service, Dr. Anderson and 
Dr. Goldberger, concerning the nature of 
the disease. The Federal doctors believed 
Brill’s disease was typhus. Dr. Brill main- 
tained that they hadn’t proved it. 

“‘As soon as Dr. Plotz went to work in the 
Mount Sinai laboratories he set about his 
typhus work, and in all examined the blood 
of about forty patients suffering from Brill’s 
disease. He isolated a bacillus. About this 
time, as a result of the wars in the Balkans, 
several cases of European epidemic typhus 
arrived at this port and were taken to the 
isolation hospitals in the lower bay. 

“‘Dr. Joseph O’Connell, Health Officer of 
the Port, permitted Dr. Plotz to get some of 
the blood of half a dozen of these patients. 
These samples were submitted to the usual 
laboratory treatment, with the result that 
they yielded the same organism as was iso- 
lated from Brill’s disease. Cultures of the 
germ injected into guinea-pigs and monkeys 
produced experimental typhus in the ani- 
mals, the clinical picture being the same as 
in man. 

‘The germ proved to be a bacillus which 
oceurred in various forms. Most of them 
were straight, some were slightly curved, and 








“Dr. Plotz, who is not yet twenty-five 
years old, was curious while a medical student as to the origin 
of a fever called Brill’s disease, which was supposed to be related 
to typhus fever. He entered the Pathological Laboratory of 
Mount Sinai Hospital as an interne for the sole purpose of solving 
the mystery, and he found the germ of Brill’s disease at the 
first attempt. There he isolated the germ of true epidemic 
typhus fever. He compared the two and found them to be the 
same. 

“Th other words, Brill’s disease and typhus fever are the same 

ailment, differing only’ in their virulence and the resulting 
mortality. 
_ “Dr. Plotz’s discovery is now conceded to be one of the most 
important contributions made to medical science in America. 
Among those who congratulated the young physician and 
acknowledged that he had confirmed the claim of his preliminary 
report were Dr. Hideyo Noguchi and Dr. Samuel J. Mejtzer, 
the distinguished investigators of the Rockefeller Institute for 
Medical Research; Dr. Nathan E. Brill, the discoverer of Brill’s 
disease; Dr. William Hallock Park, chief of the bacteriological 
department of the Board of Health of this city; Dr. F. 8S. Mandel- 
baum, and Dr. E. Libman, of the pathological department of 
Mount Sinai Hospital. 

“Dr. Plotz himself had the satisfaction of announcing that a 
world-famous physician, Dr. William H. Welch, head of the 
Medical Department of Johns Hopkins University, had done 
himself the honor of christening the newly acknowledged germ; 
its name is bacillus typhi-exanthematici, but it is far from being 


the ends of some were rounded; others were 
pointed. The germs can only be isolated 
while the fever persists; after the crisis they are absent. 

“It took Dr. Plotz thirty minutes to read his paper, which 
was highly technical. At its conclusion he was greeted with 
applause which lasted for more than two minutes. The three 
physicians illustrated their papers by means of ten larga wall- 
charts. 

“‘Tt was brought out that the name of Brill’s disease has now 
been discarded. In its place we now have endemic typhus as 
distinguished from the epidemic typhus of European origin. 
The two diseases, it is believed, are caused by two strains of the 
same organism. 

“One of the speakers brought out the fact that when the 
vaccine was made Dr. Plotz was the first to volunteer to submit 
to its use. Accordingly he was inoculated with it. 

“Dr. Noguchi, the Japanese investigator, whose fame is 
world-wide, was the first publicly to congratulate Dr. Plotz on 
his achievement. 

***T believe it must now appear to any person that the organism 
has been isolated,’ he said. ‘I wish to congratulate the three 
physicians on solving the origin of one of the most mysterious 
diseases we know of.’ 

** “Dr. Plotz had the mind and the will to make this discovery,’ 
said Dr. Park, ‘and he went at it and carried it to a successful 
conclusion.’ 

“““This is a particular gratification to me,’ said Dr. Brill. 
‘This is the first work that has established the absolute identity 
of the two types of typhus fever. I long ago admitted that they 
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were related, but I contended that the identity of the types 
had not been proved by the work of Anderson and Goldberger. 
I doubt, however, that the body louse is the only means of 
communicating typhus from.one to another.’ 

“**T eongratulate these young men,’ said Dr. Meltzer, ‘not 
only on the way in which they investigated the problem, but on 
the manner in which they have presented it to us to-night.’ 

“ *Reference has been made,’ said Dr. Mandelbaum, ‘to the 
fact that a protective vaccine has been made. I wish to add 
that some members of the commission who are on their way to 
Servia, as well as others who intend to go there, have been 
inoculated with the vaccine made by us. It was administered at 
their own request with- 
out any guaranty, of 


HUNTING CONTRABAND WITH X-RAYS 


‘HE aceompanying illustration shows how the presence 
of contraband goods packed in a bale of cotton may be 


fevealed by means of*the z-ray. The rays, striking 
on a sereen coyered with a suitable chemical, make it shine, 
not because the rays themselves are light, but because they 
have the property of causing the chemical to become phosphores. 
cent. If there grein the path of the rays any substances opaque 
to them, such as most metals, the sheltered part of the screen 
does not glow, and the 





course, as to its efficacy.’ 

““*The discovery was 
no chance observation,’ 
said Dr. Libman. ‘Dr. 
Plotz came to the hospi- 
tal to diseover the cause 
of Brill’s disease, and he 
did it at the first try.’ 

“Dr. Robert A. Lam- 
bert presided at the 
* meeting. 

“Dr. Plotz was born 
in Paterson, N. J., in 
1890. He was educated 
in .Newark, Brooklyn, 
Columbia College, and 
the. College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons. He 
led his class when he 
took his medical degree 
in 1913.” 


The ravages of typhus 
in Servia are described 
in.a recent report of the 
Rockefeller Commission 
which found it — and 
also typhoid and recur- 
rent fever—epidemic in 
every community visited 
and in all the larger hos- 
pitals. To quote from 
this report as it appears 
in the New York Evening 
Post: 


“In Nish an English 
physician stated that it 
was his belief that a 
hundred patients were 
dying of typhus daily. 





“shadow” of the object 
is seen, altho it is not a 
shadow in the ordinary 
sense. The common 
statement that we are 
able to“ see through” an 
opaque object by means 
of the z-rays is, of 
course, incorrect. Says 
a writer in The Scientific 
American (New York, 
April 10): 


“When mention is 
made of Roentgen rays 
in connection with the 
present war, we are apt 
to think first of their 
use in hospitals to lo- 
eate bullets, fractures, 
dislocations, ete., and 
this is quite natural be- 
cause there is no doubt 
that many lives have 
been saved and much 
suffering has been avoid- 
ed by the use of these 
penetrating rays. But 
it is not only in the 
hospital that we find 
this discovery of Prof. 
Roentgen put to practi- 
eal service. The fight- 
ing nations are Very 
particular to keep from 
entering the territory of 
the enemy any goods 
that might be used in 
military service. This 
entails the endless task 


EXAMINING A BALE OF COTTON WITH THE X-RAY. of examining all ship- 


ments, and the value of 


One day during the visit The rays are directed through the bale by the z-ray tube on the right, which can any means of seeing 
of this commission it be moved up and down the vertical rod to search different parts of the bale. The in- through a parcel or 

reported -that ‘the spector examines the bale through a fluorescent screen, on which the z-rays ‘‘ shadow bulky pack age instead 
beset — : any solid object. In one cargo thus examined by British representatives, 178 bales 


cemetery at Nish con- 
tained at least 250 un- 
buried bodies of typhus 





of cotton-waste were each found to contain four pounds of rubber sheets. of opening it up and ex- 


amining it in detail is 








victims, the foree of 
grave-diggers being entirely unable to keep up with the work. 
_ “In Belgrade, in one hospital, were 165 cases of typhus, 
with a larger aggregate number in several other hospitals. 
In Skopje, Dr. Barrie, an English physician who has been several 
months at the head of a medical mission of the British Red 
Cross, estimated the number of typhus cases on February. 24 at 
2,000. Valjevo, a town in that part of Servia which was for a 
time held by the Austrian Army, is reported to be the most 
serious center of the epidemic of typhus. The people who flied 
from the invading armies are said to have found their homes 
generally infected on their return. Substantially the entire 
civilian population there are involved in the disease. 

“‘Every community on the main lines of travel is in the clutches 
of typhus. Into the mountain places and the villages distant 
from the railroads the disease is being carried by the moving 
troops and bullock-drivers and by the straw-lined carts in which 
both the sick and those who do not suffer from the disease are 
transported. It is said to be prevalent in most of them already.” 





clearly evident. Even 
in times of peace 2-rays 
were used to examine packages which might contain dutiable 
goods. Naturally in time of war this method of examination 
has proved even more important. One of the most difficult of 
shipments to examine is that of the cotton bale, which obviously 
can not be opened and thoroughly inspected and then restored 
to its original proportions without special baling machinery. 
What more simple, then, than to pass Roentgen rays through it, 
and by means of a fluoroscope note whether the bale contaims 
any foreign substances? Anything more dense than cotton would 
be shown up as a silhouette on the fluorescent screen. The 
accompanying photograph shows the type of apparatus used in 
France and in Russia. Even in this country cargoes are x-rayed 
before being accepted on British ships. Not long ago we illus 
trated the apparatus used in New York by representatives of the 
British Government. The value of such a search was demon- 
strated in one case by the discovery of four pounds of rubber 
sheeting in each of 178 bales of cotton-waste. Needless to say; 
the consignment was refused.” 
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MODERNIZING THE HAND-GRENADE 


FTER falling into disuse and remaining a back number 

for many years, the hand-grenade is now again up to 

A date. In old times a ‘“grenadier” was a soldier armed 

with a grenade. We still have nominal ‘“‘grenadiers,”’ but they 
have thrown no grenades since the wars 


such missiles have been devised. The ingenious Colonel Ama- 
zawa extemporized for the purpose primitive wooden mortars, 
four feét long, reenforeced by wrappings of bamboo rope, and 
mounted on light wooden platforms in such a way as to point 
upward at an angle of fifty-five degrees. Thus the requisite 
‘high trajectory’ was obtained—the tossing of a grenade, how- 
ever propelled, being like that of a ball thrown up into the air. 





of long ago. Our present hand-grenades 





are thrown by any one to whom they may 
be furnished, especially in the trenches. 
Obviously the foe must be literally 
“within a stone’s throw” to be attacked 
in this way. In another form—that of 
the so-called “rifle-grenade’’—they may 
be used at a longer range. The idea of 
reviving these ancient weapons, we are 
told ‘by René Bache in The Technical 
World Magazine (Chicago, April), is due 
to Colonel Amazawa, of the Japanese 
Army, who experimented, during the 
siege of Port Arthur, with grenades that 
he made himself out of old tin cans. 
They did such execution that military 
men of other nations were not slow to 
take up the idea. Says Mr. Bache: 
“The Spaniards were the first to make 
practical tests of the scientific hand- 
grenade in war. They undertook cer- 
tain experimental tests at Madrid, where 
one such explosive missile was fired into 
a fenced enclosure forty yards in di- 
ameter, in which had been placed ninety 


dummy men. Inspection of the injur ies The hand-grenade, one of the most archaic weapons now in use, has been largely adopted in 
inflicted showed (according to the official trench fighting, where the trenches approach within throwing-distance. Their popularity, 
report) that nine of the dummies were however, is weakened by the fact that they are often dangerous, if not fatal, to the thrower. 





‘killed,’ and that an additional forty- 
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AN OLD-FASHIONED DEATH-DEALER. 








seven were rendered hors de combat. 
This (as the report said) ‘took no account of the incidental de- 
moralization of the remainder.’ Being at that time enzaged in 
hostilities with the Riff Arabs of Morocco, the Spaniards armed 
a regiment with these grenades. The Arabs were appalled by 
them, and to their effectiveness was attributed much of the 
success of the campaign. 

“Now, as might be taken for granted, other means for throwing 


‘“To accomplish a similar purpose, the fighting men in Europe 
are provided with what are called ‘rifle-grenades ’—‘the very 
newest thing’ in warfare. They are discharged from the ordinary 
service rifle, and half a dozen of them may be carried by the 
individual soldier in a belt specially made for the purpose. 
Each grenade is a stout brass tube, five and a half inches long, 
one and three-eighths inches in diameter, and weighing twenty- 

three ounces when charged. The charge of high 





MODERN “GRENADIERS.” 





Where the distance is too great for casting the grenades by hand, a cross-bow is 
often used with which the French soldiers have become particularly expert. Some 
graphic accounts of grenade-fighting appear among the ‘‘Persohal Glimpses.” 


explosive is about one-third of a pound. 

““Kach grenade of this pattern is provided at 
one end with an iron rod, which fits into the muz- 
zle of a rifle. When fired, the missile will travel 
two hundred and fifty yards. If desired, however, 
the rod may be replaced in a moment with a sort 
of ropetail, for grasping with the hand, enabling 
the holder to throw it a distance of forty or fifty 
yards. These rifle-grenades are more commonly 
used for greater distances—particularly in cases 
where the enemy is approaching the barbed-wire 
entanglements or other barriers that defend a 
more or less permanently occupied position. 

“‘Our own War Department has made many ex- 
periments with a view to finding out the most 
effective method of tossing grenades by hand. In 
every one of our infantry regiments there are a 
number of skilled baseball-players. The idea has 
been suggested that these men, with others in- 
structed’ by them, might form effective squads of 
‘grenadiers’—the name formerly given to soldiers 
who used weapons of this kind, and which still 
survives as a designation altho without proper 
contemporary meaning. 

“The matter of the rope-end has been thought 
out incidentally in detail. It enables the grenade 
to be thrown a much greater distance. But unless 
men be thoroughly trained in this kind of work, 
they might do more damage to friends than to 
enemies,” 





It is beyond question, Mr. Bache thinks, that 
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grenades are destined to be used on an extensive scale in future 
wars. Already we have various kinds, such as “incendiary” 
grenades, ‘illuminating’ grenades, to give light for a night 
attack; “drop” grenades, for use from aeroplanes; and ‘“‘giant”’ 
grenades, of two hundred pounds weight, to be fired from a 
small mortar. The writer concludes: 


“The moral effect of the grenade upon the enemy is of utmost 
importance. The weapon is especially valuable in mountainous 
or other rough country, where artillery can not be used to ad- 
vantage, or in ‘siege warfare’ such as that being conducted now 
in France and Belgium, where in many places the trenches 









with certain private individuals. This would appear to be an 
attempt by these individuals to obtain Government backing in 
obtaining for themselves a monopoly of the radium-produetion 
The legality of the procedure is doubtful, and its precedent does 
not exist. 

“The absurdity of the charge of monopoly brought against the 
Standard Company is shown by the fact that it now owns and 
controls less than one-half of one per cent. of the known radium 
deposits in the section in which it is operating. 

“The entrance of the Government into the radium field js 
likely to be fraught with difficulties. It is a human failing that 
the things we know the least about appear to be done with the 
greatest ease. It is not surprizing, therefore, that private indj- 

viduals or Government officials 





should regard the reduction of 








Tilustrations by courtesy of ‘‘The Engineering Magazine,"’ New York 








The type that hauls passenger-trains under the Hudson River between the New York City station and 
Manhattan Transfer, near Newark, N. J. This 2,500 horse-power double-unit locomotive takes its 600 The 
volts direct current from the third rail. This is ‘‘an essentially terminal or tunnel installation."’ 


carnotite ores as a simple prob- 
lem, not widely different from 
the handling of other refractory 
materials. The Government 
would have to begin with the 
mining itself. While it would 
be simple enough to get the 
mines, the efficient) and eeo- 
nomical handling of them would 
be a very different matter. 
Trained mining engineers com- 
mand much higher salaries than 
the Government is accustomed 
to pay, and while the Govern- 
ment scientists and engineers 
are capable in their field, they 
probably lack that business 
sense that makes the successful 
operator. 

‘With the ore once mined, 
the problem of commercially 
successful reduction would arise. 
The chemical reactions of the 
several elements which consti- 
tute carnotite ore are known to 
a limited extent, but the relation 
of these elements in the ore and 
the difficulty of maintaining eco- 
nomical methods of separation 





AN ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVE ON THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. present a problem not so easily 


solved as may be expected.” 


Austrian Government, 





Mr. Bleecker reminds us, has 





of the Germans and the Allies are no more than a score or two 
of yards apart. Under such circumstances—especially when 
attacks from one side or the other are made at frequent intervals 
—hand-grenades are among the most effective of weapons 
imaginable.” 





UNCLE SAM IN THE RADIUM BUSINESS 


T HAS BEEN ASSERTED that the Standard Chemical 
| Company of Pennsylvania, which produces much of: the 

radium now made in this country, has practically a monopoly 
of its manufacture; and officers of the United States Government 
have broached a plan for breaking that monopoly by itself: en- 
gaging in the industry. A protest against such action is made in 
Metallurgical and Chemical Engineering by Warren F. Bleecker, 
an official of the company thus charged with establishing a 
monopoly—a charge which he stigmatizes as ‘‘absurd.”’. The 
company has, he asserts, invested huge sums in this new, difficult, 
and untried industry, and it is not remarkable that competitors 
have not arisen to dispute its occupancy of so “chancy”’ a 
field. Our quotations are from an abstract in The Engineering 
Magazine (New York, April). Says Mr. Bleecker, after thus 
alluding to the accusation of monopoly: 

“To break this monopoly, the Government announces its 
intention of taking over, so far as possible, the radium industry. 
This in itself is an undertaking no more defensible than would 
be the taking over of the copper or zinc or other metal industries, 
but in addition to this it is understood that the Government is 
not alone concerned in the proposed work, but will be a partner 


for some years been in the radi- 
um business. The ores available for its use are ‘‘the richest 
which can be found or which can be hoped for.’’ With an 
advantage which America can never hope to have, the price, 
with the latest improved processes, has gone up in that country 
instead of. down. Further than this, purchasers. must suffer a 
delay of months because of .the slow rate at which the radium 
is being produced. - He goes on: 


“The secrecy of the Government about: its work may lead 
to erroneous assumptions-on the, part of the public, but it would 
appear that the results obtained in its. metallurgical work to 
date are not enéouraging. It. was stated that about a year ago 
there. was available. for. treatment at Denver 1,000 tons or so 
of radium ore, containing approximately nine grams of hydrous- 
radium. bromid... Recently there was exhibited before a Con- 
gressional comimittee 170. milligrams of hydrous bromid said 
to have been extracted from 220 tons of the ore mentioned and 
from. .1,900.. pounds of» higher-grade material. A calculation 

- shows that. on this basis the extraction—that is, the efficiency 
of the process—was about 8.6 per cent. No organization in the 
world, except.a Government bureau could afford to operate on 
a basis of 8.6 per cent. extraction. 

‘The Bureau of. Mines. has asked for legislation withdrawing 
radium lands and greatly restricting private location, in order 
that it may obtain a favorable monopoly that would enable it 
to furnish radium to hospitals. As a matter of fact it can be 
bought now more cheaply than the Government can produce it. 
By promising to furnish the material at one-third the present 
market price, the Government does an injustice to the producers 
and still more to the sufferers who expect relief from the use of 

radium and are bound to be disappointed. Furthermore, the 

action of the Government in discouraging the entrance of private 
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capital and energy into the field will curtail production and 
tend to make scientific investigators wait for the cheaper product, 
which is not likely to be forthcoming. 

“Tt is understood that the agreement between the Govern- 
ment and the other parties to the undertaking is that the first 
seven grams produced shall go to the other parties. At the 
present rate of production of 170 milligrams a year, it would 
appear that several years must elapse before the cheap radium 
will be available for distribution.” 





MUST STEAM-TRACTION GO? 


ARLY PREDICTIONS of the disappearance of the steam- 
EK locomotive seem to have been rather premature; so 

much so, in faet, that some have jumped to the con- 
clusion that electric traction will never supplant steam. But 
the extent to which it has done so is already great; and the 
rapidity of the change has 
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conda & Pacific, a line somewhat more than 30 miles in length, 
entirely replaced its steam-locomotives with electric for all trains, 
most of which consist of heavily loaded ore-cars. 

“The New York, New Haven & Hartford has equipped its 
great Harlem River freight-yards with electric-switching loco- 
motives exclusively, and on the 40 miles of its line between ‘ 
Stamford and New Haven, Conn., operates 70 per cent. of its 
traffic electrically with the Edison Company’s power, as men- 
tioned. That part of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
between Harlowton, Mont., and Avery, Idaho, 400 miles in 
length, will soon be equipped for operation by electric loco- 
motives. The line crosses the Rockies as well as the Belt and 
Bitter Root mountain ranges, and there are maximum grades 
on the four subdivisions of the line. of 2 per cent., 1.7, 1.0, and 
4 per cent. 

“By the end of the year 1914 there will be employed on a 
portion of the Norfolk & Western Railway electric locomo- 
tives for hauling coal-trains. This line is about 30 miles in 
length and has grades of more than 100 feet per mile. Trains 
of 3,200 tons have been hauled over this division by three Mallet 





been nothing less than “‘sen- 





sational’—to use a word 
employed by the editors of 
The Engineering Magazine 
(New York, April) in intro- 
ducing an article on the 
subject by Reginald Gor- 
don. Mr. Gordon, in a 
careful analysis, shows just 
what ground the electric 
locomotive has occupied, 
and why; and ‘he shows 
how further progress is a 
matter of finance rather 
than of engineering. Every 
railway in the United States 
could begin to abolish its 








row, and to substitute elec- 





THE ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVE USED IN SWITZERLAND. 


All the Swiss Government railroads are to use electricity. Many of them are already equipped, using the 
unrivaled power-supply of Alpine waterfalls. This is the 2,500 horse-power Litschberg Railway locomotive. 
steam-locomotives to-mor- Its motors operate with an alternating current supplied from overhead conductors at 15,000 volts. 
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tricity, if some one would 
agree to foot the bill. Yet this would be undoubtedly a foolish 
course, for electric traction is not always economical, nor good 
for every one of our railroads. Writes Mr. Gordon: 


“There are two general classes of electric service in use on 
railroads that have formerly been operated by steam. For local 
trains running short distances and making frequent stops, the 
common practise is to run trains made up of electric-motor and 
trailer-cars, as on the New York Subway and elevated roads and 
the Hudson and Manhattan Tubes, as well as the elevated lines 
of Chicago and Boston. In trains of this kind the motors of 
every motor-car are controlled by one motorman at the head of 
the train, and the number of motor- and trailer-cars is increased 
or diminished to suit the requirements of the traffic. This is 
known as the ‘multiple-unit’ system and provides great flexibility 
and efficiency of train operation. It is in use on more than 
200 miles of the Long Island Railroad and on 60 miles of the 
New York Central, comprising parts of the Hudson and Harlem 
divisions, as well as the Camden-Atlantie City line of the Penn- 
sylvania for local service. Where heavy trains must be hauled 
for considerable distances and at regular express speeds, electric 
locomotives are used, singly, or as double units to secure sufficient 
tractive power... .... 

“At the present time the replacement of steam-locomotives 
by electric has been accomplished on the following lines: At 
New York City, on the Hudson and Harlem divisions of the 
New York Central to Harmon and White Plains, respectively, a 
total of 60 miles; on the New York, New Haven & Hartford, 
as far as Stamford, Conn., 331% miles; and on the Pennsylvania 
from its New York City station, 9 miles to a point near Newark, 
N. J., in addition to a three-mile run to its Long Island yards. 
The Boston & Maine operates the Hoosac Tunnel, and the 
Michigan Central and Grand Trunk railways, the Detroit and 
St. Clair tunnels, respectively, by electric locomotives to the 
exclusion of steam. The Great Northern Railway has been 
using electric locomotives through its well-known tunnel in the 
Cascade Mountains for nearly four years; and the Butte, Ana- 





steam-locomotives, which will be supplanted by the electric 
locomotives. 

“The Government of Switzerland decided last year to operate 
all its railways by electricity. Many of the lines already use 
electric locomotives and motor-cars.”’ 


Will the electric locomotive drive out steam-traction eventu- 
ally? Passengers are pleased everywhere with their introduction. 
They do away with smoke and cinders, cut down noise to a 
minimum, move more smoothly and speed up more rapidly, 
with consequent saving of time. Nevertheless, Mr. Gordon 
thinks that the chance of their universal use is very remote. 
The fact is that electrification costs money and pays only under 
special conditions. He says: 


‘“‘In those cases where the electrified portion is comparatively 
short, such as the Pennsylvania and Long Island roads at New 
York City, the Michigan Central tunnel at Detroit, the Grand 
Trunk, or the Hoosac tunnels—in other words, in an essentially 
terminal or tunnel installation—the investment for electrical 
operation, tho large, is justified by the incidental advantages 
derived, such as the elimination of the smoke and gases, the 
more rapid acceleration and greater smoothness of running as 
compared with steam-locomotives. On very long lines, such as 
are proposed by the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, amounting 
to 440 miles, the capital outlay assumes large proportions.” 


Further extensions are merely a.matter of money: 


“To-day it is no longer a question whether electricity can be 
used for main-line trains or not—it is whether the necessary 
money can be raised to undertake electrification. Under present 
conditions, it does not look as if the steam-locomotive would be 
displaced by the electric just yet. Let any one who doubts this 
statement consider the outlay necessary for electrifying every 
steam-road in the United States. How much would it cost? 
Is it conceivable that such a sum of money could be raised?” 
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ISADORA DUNCAN’S ART 


HE LAST LINE of American opposition—the critics— 
seems to have been won by Isadora Duncan with the 
production of Sophocles’s ‘“‘({dipus Rex.’’ Her inter- 
pretative dancing for many years has been the delight of large 
audiences; but the critics have been chary of approval—perhaps 








AN IMPRESSION OF ISADORA DUNCAN. 


From a drawing by Van Saanen Algi. 
‘Back of her gesture," says the painter Henri, ‘‘I see a deep phi- 
losophy of freedom and of dignity, of simplicity and of order." 











because in a new art like hers the standards by which a performe 
is to be judged are to be considered either lacking or created by 
the one whose work invites the judgment. She is the pionee 
in the revival of an art that has been quiescent for two thousan 
years; and she has imprest her ideals upon the European worl 
of the theater, sensibly affecting that most developed form o 
the modern ballet, the Russian school. Like the proverbia 
prophet, her honors have been plentifully garnered in mos 
fields except her home country. But the sheer beauty of her 
art, combined with the noblest of the classic Greek dramas, has 
given her a triumph. The whole subject of what Miss Duncan 
stands for is presented by the New York Sun—with easy non- 
chalance, to be sure—but still with sympathetic appreciation: 


“A vast blue-gray stage, covering almost the entire floor 
space of the auditorium; great curtains of the same neutral 


» 





shade, gracefully draped at the back and sides; a mysterious 
light falling from an invisible source upon the dancing figures of 
reincarnated Greek goddesses: thus did Isadora Duncan trans. 
form the Century Opera House, changing it from a theater into 
an amphitheater and turning its civilized artificialities into the 
natural beauties of classic art. 

‘The ‘Duncan theories,’ the ‘Duncan cult,’ and the ‘Dunean 
school’ have been vaguely discust for years by people to 
whom the terms meant little more than Greek costumes, bare 
feet, and a general freedom from the conventionalities of civiliza- 
tion. Now that the European War has planted the entire 
organization in the conservative lap of New York City, a stil] 
more incoherent flood of conjecture, gossip, and enthusiasm has 
been turned loose. 

“If Isadora Duncan is by instinct a dancer, she is still more 
instinctively a teacher. With a life-record of battling against 
the accepted order of things, it has become a habit with her to 
impress her radical ideas upon any minds that she can possibly 
reach. 

“As a child in San Francisco she amused herself by inventing 
dances and teaching them to the other children, so that before 
long she was made a regular teacher in the dancing-school con- 
ducted by her mother. Meanwhile she was herself acquiring 
every variety of technique by studying with one teacher after 
another, always appropriating what seemed good to her and 
discarding what was obviously, bad. ...... 

“Tt was in an attempt to interpret the quatrains of Omar 
Khayyam that Isadora Duncan first evolved the scheme of 
combining words, music, and dancing. When she presented 
this new type of art in London it was at once labeled ‘Greek.’ 
The coincidence led her to begin a systematic study of the life 
and art of ancient Greece. She copied the poses of the figures 
on Grecian urns, took note of details of costume, and read every 
authoritative discussion of the Greek religious festivals. 

“But it was in Paris that her system, which had previously 
been vaguely experimental, became definitely and permanently 
fixt. Here she finally settled upon the simple costume by which 
the beauty of the body should be enhanced instead of disguised. 
Here she decided that a plain background of a neutral shade 
was more effective than any scenery, and that no stage properties 
were necessary beyond a few garlands of flowers or an occasional 
searf of flaming color. ‘ 

“The stiff, broken lines characteristic of the conventional 
ballet had given way entirely to the continuous curves which 
alone, according to the Duncan theory, are beautiful. Relaxation 
and imagination became the guiding principles of her technique. 

‘‘Europe received the new art with spontaneous delight. A 
tour of the Continent and later of England resulted in a sudden 
multitude of ‘Greek dancers,’ the establishment of a ‘Greek 
cult,’ and the appropriation of the Isadorian ideas for every 
‘cause’ from dress reform to woman suffrage.” 


Some of the foremost workers in the arts have gathered about 
Miss Duncan as a committee for the furtherance of her work 
in America and its better understanding by the people. Ina 
little journal called Dionysion (New York), issued at the theater, 
the painter Robert Henri has given this expression to his feelings: 

“In seeing Isadora Duncan dance, I am always reminded 


of the great voice of Walt Whitman. Back of her gesture I see 
a deep philosophy of freedom and of dignity, of simplicity 


> and of order. She is one of the prophets who open to our vision 


the possibility of a life where full natural growth and full natural 
expression will be the aim of all people. When I see her dance, 
it is not only the beauty of her expression that fills me with 
emotion, but it is this promise she gives of a full and beautiful 
life for those who are to come.” 


Jacob Adler, the well-known Yiddish actor, tells of the new 
revelation he received from her art: 
‘“‘When I first saw Isadora Duncan dance in her studio I was 


overcome. I had always thought that dancing was a light 
pleasure, a joyous thing, sometimes a vulgar thing, often @ 
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thing that provoked the sensual instincts that our Hebrew 
morality has tried for ages to suppress. But I suddenly saw 
something very beautiful, and I found myself weeping. Some- 
thing happened to me that will change my whole life. There 
were an exaltation and inspiration in her. All seemed to be 
inspired with the spirit of Miss Dunean. I had what seemed 
to me was a peep into a new paradise, and then I felt that every- 
thing that I had to this time seen—I had not seen; and every- 
thing that I had to this time heard—I had not heard. It was a 
new world. I saw that she was one of the rare persons of this 
world, and that her art could, in some strange way, bring com- 
pleteness to what was otherwise so discouragingly incomplete.” 


After some years of successful performance in public, so the 
writer in The Sun tells us, Miss Duncan was seized with the 
desire to teach her art, and the beginnings were made in a school 
established near Berlin: 


“Everything was in readiness for twenty-five children before 
the first pupil arrived; a schoolroom with twenty-five little 
desks, a dining-room decorated in blue and white with places 
set for twenty-five, and a dormitory with twenty-five little blue- 
and-white beds, each with its blue-and-white mat alongside and 
a Della Robbia plaque on the wall, while twenty-five blue-and- 
white uniforms hung upon pegs, ready to be worn by twenty-five 
little girls. 

“In less than a month the school was filled to its capacity. 
Every pupil was completely supported by Isadora Duncan 
herself, the parents resigning the entire responsibility for the 
children’s welfare, but with the understanding that frequent 
visits would be permitted. 

“The children, all of whom had to be between four and nine 
years of age, were selected by a process of elimination, those who 
showed imagination, physical adaptability, and a sense of rhythm 
being kept for a three-months’ trial, after which they were either 
regularly enrolled or finally dismissed. The strict German 
school regulations were obeyed in every detail, for in addition to 
the special instruction in dancing, there was a full curriculum, 
including musical, gymnastic, and religious training. 

“All this was exactly ten years ago, since which a branch of 
the school has been established at Darmstadt, and more recently 
a complete reorganization effected at Meudon, near Paris. The 
little girls of the early blue-and-white stage have grown up into 
miniature Isadora Duncans and are now doing their share of 
training the French, Russian, English, and American children 
who joined the school last year. 

“The six star pupils who appear with Isadora Duncan in her 
exhibitions form an interesting group. They are known only 
by their Christian names. Anna, the eldest, is actively concerned 
with the affairs of the world about her. Thérése and Irma come 
next, an impulsive and spirited pair. Lisel is long-haired and 
long-legged, physically the best dameer of any of them. 

“Gretel is a thoughtful child, filled with a sense of her dignity 
and somewhat mystified with the American manner of doing 
things. Erica, being the youngest, is also the most. serious. 
She has recently had her hair bobbed, but not quite so short as 
Isadora Dunean’s. One must be conservative in such matters.” 


In an article in the New York Tribune, Miss Henrietta Rod- 
man, a well-known teacher in the New York girls’ schools, 
writes: 


“T have often been asked what I think of the education these 
girls are receiving. On the whole, it seems to me excellent. 
They have far more opportunity for self-expression than is 
allowed most children. Their surroundings are remarkably 
beautiful. The men and women who come in contact with them 
as their teachers and guardians teach them with a gentle courtesy 
which I have never seen equaled in any school. 

“The one weakness of their education seems to me their lack 
of contact with the harsh and ugly realities of our present-day 
life. It is Isadora Dunean’s theory that the children should 
move always in a world of ‘sweetness and light!’ 

_“ ‘Tam preparing them to be priestesses of beauty, not factory- 
girls,’ she answered my protest. 

“Trma nodded energetically. ‘We learn of life,’ she said, 
like other people who live in cities. We meet many people. 
De not other girls learn of it in the same way? Are they taught 
about life in your public schools?’ 

_ Thad to admit that they were not, but still I maintain that 
in this one particular—the failure to present life as it is—Isadora 
Dunean’s school is as poor as the public schools. In vocational 
Waining it is beyond criticism.” 
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SHAKESPEARE AS A GERMAN 


HEN England furnishes a bone of contention for the 

\ \ French and the Germans, the ruction has its humorous 
as well as its serious aspects. Shakespeare, we recall, 

was appropriated by the Germans as one of the early war re- 
prisals, and declared to be a worthier ornament of their culture 
than of the land where he had the accident to be born. The 
English have, indeed, so recognized the universal character of 
his genius that they have never laid exclusive claim to him, and, 
to the eyes of Americans at least, have never been properly 
appreciative of the high honors destiny bestowed upon them 





THE MARCHE MILITAIRE. 


As depicted by Van Saanen Algi. 
One of Miss Duncan's most powerful dance conceptions. 











in making him a son of English soil. But the new German 
claim rouses some resentment in the French critic, Emile Faguet, 
who dilates in the Paris Gaulois on the disposition of certain 
German litterateurs to ‘‘ annex’’ Shakespeare in the course of the 
day’s work. Mr. Faguet is known for his sagacity and unimpas- 
sioned temperament; and altho he does poke oceasional fun at 
the German passion for annexation in his article, his main plea 
to that nation and all others is not to quarrel about the poet’s 
nationality, but to annex rather ‘‘the Shakespearian virtues”’ as 
shown in his plays. Moreover, Mr. Faguet is ready to admit 
that time was when the French had but little regard for the 
Bard of Avon. This was in the eighteenth century, he tells us, 
and the German poet and critic, Lessing, profited by the situa- 
tion to stake out the first German claim for Shakespeare. Les- 
sing argued that his countrymen must cease to imitate the 
French, to begin with. Then, as the French did not like Shake- 


- speare, who was of Germanic character, the Germans might 
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henceforth follow Shakespeare as master. Mr. Faguet calls this 
a loose way of reasoning; altho even if it were not, he holds 
that the mere idea of appropriating a genius so utterly sui generis 
is absurd. The pronouncements of English critics on “Britain’s 
boast” that he ‘“‘was not for an age, but for all time” are house- 
hold words to English readers. In what light his nationality 
appears to a French critic of Mr. Faguet’s high position may be 
gathered from the following: 


“It is true that the life of Shakespeare is shrouded in o»- 
seurity, but, to judge from his works, there is no evidence that 


is ‘the fellow citizen of all who have said, say, or will say and 
live by the words, ‘Love one another.’ Assuredly he cannot 
be made exclusively a German possession. 

‘Lessing, I believe, was the first to essay the German naturali- 
zation of Shakespeare. But he did so by a process of reasoning 
that seems lame. Thus Lessing argued: ‘We must no longer 
imitate the French. Now the French do not like Shakespeare’ 
(The statement was true at the time Lessing wrote.) And eines 
Shakespeare is a genius of German character, let us choose for. 
our master, Shakespeare, the German. This is scarcely what is 
recognized as close reasoning. That the poetry of Shakespeare 
is different from French poetry of the eighteenth century does 

not prove that his was a 






























































































Cupsrighted by Miss Juhnston-Mrs. Hewitt, New York. 





ISADORA DUNCAN'S SIX STAR PUPILS. 


Some of them have been’ with her from early childhood. It is her theory that her pupils should move always make itself rather ridic- 
in a world of ‘‘ sweetness and light.’ ‘‘I am preparing them,’’ she explains, ‘‘ to be priestesses of beauty.” ulous. But rather than in- 


German temperament. |t 
is not sufficient. that a poet 
be totally unlike Voltaire 
in order to “be German. 
Shakespeare mgy be wholly 
unlike Voltaire, and unlike 
Lessing as well. The truth 
is that he is infinitely differ. 
ent from either. He is him. 
self alone; and a man who ig 
sui generis as Shakespeare 
is cannot be annexed.” 


Then recurs to the mind 
of Mr. Faguet the familiar 
pleasantry that ‘not only 
are the English insular, but 
every Englishman is an 
island.” The description, 
he tells us, is more or less 
exact of the people of Bri- 
tannia’s “‘tight little isle,” 





but it is a particularly 
faithful one of Shakespeare, 
and he adds: 


“Shakespeare stands in 
splendid isolation. What- 
ever nation shall attempt 
to monopolize him shall 








he was of German nationality. How useless it would be for 
him to embody in his plays about one-half the history of En- 
gland in order to be cataloged asa German. Such a precaution 
would be magnificent, but futile. 

“As for the general moral impression made upon our minds 
by the productions of the great dramatist, in my view, it is far 
from making him appear to be German. This general impres- 
sion may be summed up as a vast pity for mankind. Shake- 
speare reveals humanity in the grip of misfortune through fault 
of its selfish passions, through fault of its ill-will, and as the 
result of the lust of violence and ambition and of other vices. 
This spirit of his hardly identifies him as German. Shake- 
speare detests the love of might—which is a virtue in the belief 
of Germans, both ancient and modern. He portrays violence, 
but in a manner to inspire us with horror of it, at the same time 
revealing to us that he himself holds it in abhorrence. Shake- 
speare’s voice is not for war. It is a voice of compassion and of 
reconciliation. He it is who, in the presence of the bodies of 
the children who were victims of their father’s strife, makes the 
father say, ‘Give me thy hand!’ ” 


Of so universal a genius, continues Mr. Faguet, it is very 
difficult to state to which nation he belongs in a moral sense. 
In the first place, there is no known nation that has not been on 
occasion guilty of ‘the antihuman passions which he execrates.”’ 
More than this, the grandeur of his soul as well as of his genius 
establishes him as the possession of all mankind. Indeed, Shake- 
speare’s greatness is so transcendent, according to this critic, 
that he dares question whether any nation is wholly worthy 
to elaim him exclusively as one of her sons. We read then: 


‘‘Shakespeare is the man of all humanity —not of humanity as 
it is, but as it aspires to be, and perhaps one day shall be. He 


dulge in vain disputes as to 
whom he belongs the na- 
tions should strive to understand him and heed the great 
lessons of humanity, generosity, and civilization he utters to 
the world without rant and fr@m the depths of his heart. Ye 
Germans, do not take Shakespéare! Take instead the Shake- 
spearian virtues. Let flow in your souls the waters of liberality 
that he sought to spread upon the earth. Meanwhile allow 
Shakespeare to remain the possession of all mankind—to that 
nation he belongs and for it has he written.” 





PROFESSORIAL FLAWS SEEN BY THE 
STUDENT 


r \HE student as analyzed by the teacher is a threadbare 


theme, tho it is not often that he is so comprehensively 

pictured as in a neat aphorism quoted from Professor 
Sumner, of Yale: ‘After years of teaching, the thing which 
impresses me most is the extraordinary power of the human 
mind to resist the intrusion of learning.’’ Such despair in the 
instructor would render the average student helpless and hope 
less; fortunately one is found, more gifted with expression than 
this same average, to exploit the whole misconception of the 
professor. He is Brooks Shepard, writing in The Yale Alumni 
Weekly (New Haven). He reveals himself as a graduate of 
last June. So he is sufficiently near to his baccalaureate days 
to hold unimpaired the sensations of the undergraduate. “The 
teacher, in writing of the student, nearly always studies him 
as a specimen,” says Mr. Shepard, who recalls that he and his 
fellow students are usually “compared to a stick of rough wood, 
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FIRST LESSONS IN FREEDOM. 
The trammels of too many clothes are the first things banished by Isadora Duncan’s system of training, as shown in this group. 








which the professor polishes.” The analogy is clever, he admits, 
‘but incomplete; for being conscious—or subconsciously aware— 
of the hand that would polish, the stick offers a hard knot here 
and a splinter there; is capable of resisting or of aiding the 
process.” Mr. Shepard, with great good humor, goes on giving 
light to the professor: 


‘He also calls us ‘unretentive.’ But while there is no method 
of measuring what the student actually retains, I am convinced 
that it is far more than the student or teacher realizes. Memory 
is purely instinctive; if you promise me a fortune on condiign 
that I may not think of a china egg for a week, I can not honesthy 
accept your fortune. Instinctively, I should remember that 
china egg. The problem before our instructors is the control 
of that instinct, linking it up with our intellectual processes so 
that by an effort of will or intelligence we can call forth what 
we have instinctively memorized. This is not pure theory; 
the Brahmans train certain of their young men to remember, and 
their results are beyond our comprehension. Somewhere the 
momentary impression is stored; and, unlike us, they are able 
to call it forth complete. Yet even without such a power, 
our students are no less retentive than the teacher himself. For 
the latter must remember that the subject which seems so clear 
to him is clear because of years of study and of thought, and of 
a multitude of associations which the student utterly lacks. 
The teacher realizes this, and realizes that he need not look for 
the fruit of his teaching in the undergraduate, but in the middle- 
aged man. But he is apt to lose sight of this in the classroom. 
If he is irritable, he attributes the apparent unresponsiveness 
to stupidity; if modest, he fears that his teaching: is at fault— 
whereas neither is true. He forgets that he is planting a seed, 
not a tree; that he should not expect in others what he can not 
produce in himself—the instant maturing of new thought and 
new ideas.”’ 


Mr. Shepard next turns his guns upon the modern pet peda- 
gogical project of making the student ‘think for himself.” 
Strange tho it may sound, Mr. Shepard feels that this has its 
dangers: 


“The teacher says to his class: ‘We are not giving you facts, 
but suggestions.’ The student feels flattered, and if he is in- 
terested in his work he may do a great deal of thinking upon the 
‘suggestions’ offered. But if he attacks ethics and philosophy 
in this spirit of blind zeal, he may build up a structure of false 
ideals and wrong thinking which will take years to destroy. 
Unconsciously he will accept ‘suggestions’ which fit in with his 
scheme of things, and reject those which do not. ...... 

“The student at college is not ready to build up a philosophy, 
or to analyze the suggestions offered him. He is more eager 


than an older man to believe and to adopt new ideas—the more 
revolutionary the better. His sense of proportion or balance 
is not developed. And when he is told to pick and choose from 
the basket of suggestions laid before him, he picks out the shiny 
ones, for they catch his eye. The teacher is disconcerted, when 
examinations come around, to find examination-papers which are 
mere caricatures of his teaching. But, in many cases, he can 
blame his words at the beginning of the course: ‘Think these 
things out for yourselves. We are not giving you facts, but 
suggestions.’ ”’ 


Finally, the well-worn theme of personality in teaching gets 
some new light from the fact that it is shed from a new angle. 
The professor has discust his own and his colleagues’ personality 
to satiety, but he has forgotten to find out how it impresses itself 
upon the student. Mr. Shepard lets him know: 


‘*If a teacher has personality, he works with lis students; if 
he lacks it, he has to fight against continual opposition. His 
technical knowledge is a secondary consideration if he can arouse 
an interest which will some day result in study. The effect may 
be even more immediate: the student will study a subject dis- 
tasteful to him because he likes the man who is teaching it. I 
studied Byron, whom I do not like, under Dr. , whom 
I do like; the result is that I am prepared to argue against 
Byron with some intelligence. It is not that Dr. —— was a 
splendid machine which delivered Byron in large quantities; 
indeed, he did not waste much time with the poet in the class- 
room, preferring to discuss universal matters of more immediate 
interest. He talked of vegetarianism, football, and the suffrage; 
he damned those who spell Art with a capital letter and a sigh. 
He quoted Chesterton to us, without acknowledgment or apology. 
He insulted us, and made us laugh. We knew him and liked 
him, so we studied Byron for him. ...... 

‘It is largely the ‘classroom manner’ which keeps the barrier 
between teacher and student. The former may be a man of 
wholly charming personality, and good to his wife; but when he 
fixes a glassy eye upon the ceiling, and says ina tone of Voice, 
‘Now, gentlemen!’ he is unfair to expect eager attention and 
poignant interest. Teachers who in the ordinary walks of life 
are in no sense frivolous will attempt to gambol with their class, 
indulging in the most ghastly and depressing flights of humor. 
One lecturer whom I knew would spend ten minutes of each 
lecture telling a humorous story; and it was rumored among 
my classmates that he had been requested by the authorities 
to confine himself to this single one. He became terrified in 
the presence of his class, and maintained a nervous calm and 
impersonality which deceived no one. .. . I came to admire 
his courage in facing this almost daily horror; but of his course 
I remember nothing.” 
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. MERICA’S UNSOLICITED EFFORTS for peace have 
been variously characterized. The warring nations 
have politely put them aside. The New Republic (New 

York) has found them impertinent; Colonel Roosevelt calls 
them ‘‘base.”” In a letter printed in the Chicago Herald he 
emphatically advises one of his women friends not to join the 
organization of women who are working for “‘constructive peace ”’ 
and have sent their delegates to that end to the Conference at 
The Hague. The party’s platform, in fact, seems to him ‘‘ both 










































































IS THE WOMEN’S PEACE MOVEMENT “SILLY AND BASE”? 


They fear death or pain or discomfort beyond everything else 
and like to hide their fear behind high-sounding words. . 

“‘T speak with scientific accuracy when I speak of this move- 
ment as both base and silly. It is silly because it js absolutely 
futile. It proposes to go on with just the same kind of futile 
agitation, which, by the experience of a century, and, above al] 
by the experience of the last thirty years, has proved wholly 
useless and on the whole slightly mischievous. 

“Not one particle of good will be obtained by any such aetion 
as that outlined in that paper you sent. But this is not all. 
It is base as well as futile. There is nothing more repulsive than 


to see people agitating for 
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‘Copyrighved by Underwoud & Underwood, New York. 



























SAILING FOR THE WOMEN’S PEACE CONFERENCE. 


Jane Addams (fourth from the reader's left) leading the American delegation to the Hague conference opened 
on April 24. Mrs. E. Pethick Lawrence, the English suffragette, is the first woman on the left. 


general righteousness in the 
abstract when they dare not 
stand up against wickedness 
in the concrete. On the 
whole, there is nothing that 
does so much damage to a 
church as to have a minis- 
ter who thunders continual- 
a ly against wrong in the 
* abstract or against wrong 
ae committed by the Pharisees 
a couple of thousand years 

| ago, but who can not be 
; persuaded to stand up 
against present-day wrong 
in the concrete; and the 
professional pacifist leaders 
in the United States are in 
exactly this position.” 


ee 


Mr. Roosevelt goes into 
the subject of peace “‘in re- 
ality and not merely for 
the name of peace,”’ a peace 
‘based on justice and right, 
and not for peace that con- 
secrates successful wrong.” 
This sort of peace, he con- 
tends, may be ‘‘ worse than 
any war.” 











silly and base.”” Of course Mr. Roosevelt would not be so 
ungallant as to call all the women enrolled in this party silly and 
base, and he hastens to forestall such a misconception of his 
feelings, pointing out the unfortunate truth that ‘the very worst 
movements in human history have sometimes had very high- 
minded men and women enlisted in their support.’’ But he 
has some harsh words for the people who would seek peace at 
any price, and finds a parallel to them in an old political party: 


‘*Fifty years ago the Copperheads of the North held exactly 
the views about peace which are set forth in the platform you 
enclosed, and to a man they voted against Abraham Lincoln. 
They did all they could to break up the Union, and to secure the 
triumph of slavery, because they put peace as the highest of all 
gods, just exactly as it is put by the people who have constructed 
that paper you sent me. Some of the finest and most honorable 
men I have known in my life were former Copperheads. One 
of the men of whom I am fondest at this present day was once 
a Copperhead. Nevertheless, I should stigmatize the Copper- 
head movement of fifty years ago exactly as I stigmatize the 
movement preached by the individuals whose paper you enclose 
to me. 

‘*Moreover, a very large proportion of the Peace-at-Any-Price, 
or Copperhead, sympathizers were undoubtedly physical cowards, 
and equally undoubtedly, a very large proportion of ultra- 
pacifists of to-day, who uphold such views as those outlined in 
the paper you enclosed, in championing peace without regard to 
righteousness, are really most influenced by physical cowardice. 














































































































‘*Well, the paper you en- 
close is in effect exactly as much an indorsement of the ‘peace’ 
once obtained in Warsaw by trampling liberty and humanity 


‘under foot as of the ‘peace’ obtained at the same time in the 


United States by restoring the Union and freeing the slaves. 
Any movement that fails emphatically to discriminate between 
the two kinds of peace and the two kinds of war is an evil and 
not a good movement. Any movement that speaks against war 
in terms that would ‘apply as much to such a war as that waged 
by Lincoln as to the war waged to destroy free people isa 
thoroughly base and evil thing. 

“Above all, it is base and evil to clamor for peace in the 
abstract when silence is kept about concrete and hideous wrongs 
done to humanity at this very moment. Belgium -has been 
trampled into bloody mire. Frightful. wrongs have been com- 
mitted upon the men, women, and children of Belgium. The 
Belgians have fought valiantly against their oppressors. Yet 
this paper you enclose does not contain one protest against the 
commission of such wrongs as have been committed on Belgium, 
and does denounce war in such fashion as to include in the con- 
demnation the Belgians just as much as the oppressors of Belgium. 

“There is nothing easier, there is nothing on the whole less 
worth while entering into, than vague and hysterical demands 
for right in the abstract, coupled with the unworthy and timid 
refusal even to allude to frightful wrongs that are at the very 
moment being committed in the concrete. Congressmen that 
pass resolutions against war and in favor of peace in the abstract 
do not do one particle of good, because their resolutions are 
utterly meaningless, and must be utterly meaningless, unless 
they are reduced to concrete cases. 
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“We have before us that concrete case. Let the people who 
advocate the platform and principles you enclosed hold a meeting 
ifically to denounce the invasion of Belgium by Germany 
and to demand that in the interests of peace the United States 
do what it can to put a stop to those wrongs. Let them de- 
nounce Messrs. Wilson and Bryan for trying to force through 
the Ship-Purchase Bill, which was in the interest of the Power 
that wronged Belgium, and in spite of the fact that their action 
might tend to bring us into war with the Powers that have 
sought to defend Belgium. Let them do something to show 
that they mean what they say and that they are really striving 
for righteousness. Until they do this, let every wise and upright 
man and woman refuse to have anything more to do with a 
movement which is certainly both foolish and noxious, which is 
accompanied by a peculiarly ignoble abandonment of national 
duty, and which if successful would do only harm, and the mere 
attempt to accomplish which rightly exposes our people to 
measureless contempt.” 


Mr. Roosevelt could not hope to escape the consequences of 
his vehemence when he has almost the whole feminine part of 
the world to deal with. He is answered by Mrs. Henry Villard 
and Mrs. Amos Pinchot, who try to overlook his ‘bad manners”’ 
while pointing them out, but who do not overlook what they 
declare is his bad logic. In the New York Tribune Mrs. Villard 
is quoted as saying: 


“Colonel Roosevelt’s denunciation of the Woman’s Peace 
party comes with a bad grace from one who is the possessor 
of the Nobel Prize. We all know that it is true that militarism 
—not peace—is now the aim of his ambition—a sorry one, indeed, 
in view of the present world-agony which stirs the souls of all 
those who love their fellow beings. 

“Mr. Roosevelt exalts physical bravery—such as the killing 
of enemies because of a difference of opinion—above the moral 
courage that scorns the use of means so base for any purpose 
whatever. 

“Has the world sunk so low that we can not hope to substitute 
for the ‘doing of evil that good may come’ and ‘an eye for an eye 
and a tooth for a tooth’ the touching doctrine that we must love 
our enemies and do good to those who persecute us? 

“The heroic effort now being made by the women of all 
countries to come together at The Hague, in order to express 
their horror of the brutality of war, is worthy of all praise. 
Women are far greater sufferers from war than men, and to-day 
they are voicing their protest against it, a protest that will be 
heard.”’ 


Mrs. Pinchot, who is chairman of the New York Branch of the 
Woman’s Peace party, writes to the New York Times to say 
that the women do not in the least mind having their platform 
called silly and base, for they ‘‘conSider that Colonel Roosevelt’s 
public services in the past have been so conspicuous as to give 
him the right to call it anything he pleases, an opinion in which 
the Colonel evidently heartily coincides.’’ But, she continues: 


“The publication of Colonel Roosevelt’s militarist doctrines is 
a more serious matter, for, like all half-thought-out proposals, 
it is accompanied with danger. He seems under the impression 
that war is self-starting, and that any effort to look into its 
causes with the object of diminishing them in the future and 
finding a rational means of adjustment, such as nations possess 
in their supreme courts and their police, is ‘both foolish and 
noxious.’ : 

“That war is the natural inevitable result of certain under- 
standable factors, and that these factors can be influenced by the 
spread of healthy, constructive, humane ideas, and especially 
by the realization of a spirit of world-citizenship in polities and 
in commercial relations, seems not to have occurred 6 Colonel 
Roosevelt. In other words, war having up till now devastated 
humanity and shattered civilization, let us make no effort to 
understand its causes with the object of future prevention; let 
us simply get ready to fight, and let the women stand out of 
our way, because they can only bear children and not arms, and 
when they organize to protest against war they come under the 
head of ‘physical cowards,’ who ‘fear death or pain or discomfort 
beyond anything else.’ 

“It is exactly here that women find their strongest warrant 
for protest. No woman who has borne children can be called 
a physical coward, fearing death and pain beyond anything else. 
No, it is not for ourselves that we fear, but for the children of 
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the whole world, for the future of the race. We of the Wo- 
man’s Peace: party are trying to help open the first tiny wedge 
in the thick walls of prejudice and precedent, to let humanity 
come into its promised land of good faith and international 
brotherhood. 


‘If we human beings once see that war is the consequence of 


false ideas instead of being a fatality like an earthquake, we shall 
set to work to root it out, like tuberculosis and other diseases, 
all of them consequences of human ignorance, misunderstanding, 
and passion. 


““If this is futile, then all constructive efforts for the better- 
ment of human living are also ‘futile, silly, and base.’ ” 





CHAPEL-CARS 


We have heard of cars and automobiles fitted up as 
chapels with a view toward meeting certain peculiar 
needs of religious work. And it is the success of these experi- 
ments, we may infer, which led to the ordering of the two steel 


r \HE CHURCH ON WHEELS is not entirely unknown. 








Illustrations by courtesy of ‘‘The Railway Age Gazette."’ 


THE CHAPEL ON WHEELS. 


The St. Paul, built for the Catholic Church Extension Society for 
use in the Southern States exclusively. 











chapel-cars which the Barney & Smith Car Company has just 
completed for the Catholic Church Extension Society of the 
United States and the American Baptist Publication Society, 
respectively. These cars are described in the current number 
of The Railway Age Gazette. The car built for the Catholic 
Society has been christened the St. Paul, and is said to be 
intended for use in the Southern States exclusively. The 
photograph shows the churehly appearance of the interior. The 
ear, according to The Railway Age Gazette, is 86 feet long and 
has an observation-platform at each end. 


“Tt weighs approximately 134,000 pounds. The framing and 
exterior construction are entirely of steel and the roof is of copper. 
The interior finish throughout is in Cuban mahogany, of Barney 
& Smith design, exeeyted in ecclesiastical Gothic lines. The 
ear is equipped with two lighting systems, gas being used as a 
primary light and electric light for an auxiliary. The car can be 
heated either by direct steam or by means of an oil-stove heating 
apparatus. There is seating capacity for about one hundred 
people. 

‘‘In addition to the chapel and altar, the car is equipped with 
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CHAPEL-CAR MADE FOR THE AMERICAN BAPTIST PUBLICATION SOCIETY. 








private quarters for the chaplain, assistant, and porter. Pro- 
vision has also been made for toilet-rooms, sleeping-quarters, 
kitchen and pantry, and there is also a goodly supply of locker 
space.” 


The Baptist car will, we are told, “after a formal dedication 
and an exhibition trip from coast to coast, be used in the mis- 
sionary field in sections of the country where no churches have 
been instituted.”” An idea of the fitness of this car for its destined 
uses may be gained by a glance at the photograph and plan. 
And we read the following description in the Age Gazette: 


‘The chapel-car for the American Baptist Publication Society 
is 85 feet 6 inches long over all, having an observation-platform 
4 feet 41% inches long at one end, and a standard closed vestibule 
platform at the other end. 

‘‘The framing and exterior construction are entirely of steel, 
including the roof-framing, the covering of which is of sheet 
steel. The interior finish throughout is in golden oak, executed 
in Gothic lines.” 





WESTERN BOOKS CORRUPTING JAPAN 
f tx REVOLT against Western ideas will be accelerated 


in the East by the war, we are told by Eastern writers. 

Already there has been going on there, particularly in 
Japan, a protest against.Western literature. That country is 
reported suffering from a plethora of translations of books which 
they describe as unmoral, if not immoral. Novels and rhap- 
sodies from the pens of European “naturalists,” as an Eastern 
writer describes them, have been rendered into Japanese. Even 
Western dramas of suggestive nature have been translated and 
staged in Tokyo. The Japanese have always been inclined to 
take to new ideas, and the products of the Western authors 
disposed to break with the established social conventions have 
been received in Japan with avidity. The translations of 
Occidental writings of this class are published in cheap pamphlet 
form, selling for a penny or two a copy. One such pamphlet, 
described by a Japanese literary critic as “vile,” has had a sale 
of 850,000 copies. 

These publications, tho not immoral enough to call for sup- 
pression at the hands of the police authorities, can not fail to 
exercise baneful influence over the minds of young men and 
women who seem to take a fancy to them in spite of the vigilance 
of their parents, says the literary editor of the Tokyo Yomi-uri- 


shimbun. If the police can not interfere with the publication 
of such literature, it behooves the religious and moral leaders, 
says the Tokyo Jiji, to start an organized campaign against the 
translation of works of those Occidental writers who, under 
the cloak of “art for art’s sake,” are in reality engaged in the 
pernicious work of poisoning youthful minds. 

As in many another social reform, it fell to the lot of Christian 
workers to be the champions in the fight against the corrupt 
literature. Mainly due to the efforts of Dr. S. H. Wainright, an 
American missionary in Tokyo, the Christian Literature Society 
of Japan has strenuously been combating the evils of the 
European literature of the Strindberg type. This society has 
just issued its third annual report, from which the following 
passage is quoted: 


‘*Mention may be made of the Akagi Series and of its immense 
sale. Some idea of the use made of the capacity for literature 
of which we speak may be inferred from the titles of this series, 
fifty-one numbers of which have already been issued. Sixty-five 
per cent. of the series are translations of the writings of Western 
authors. While these translations were made for the most part 
from English, all except two of the authors, are Continental 
writers. The two exceptions are Robert Louis Stevenson and 
Oscar Wilde. The Continental writers are those who have 
sounded in modern times the note of revolt; those who are antag- 
onistic in a greater or less degree to the recognized moral 
ideals on which the present social order is founded. The capac- 
ity for literature in Japan probably exceeds that existing in any 
other mission field. It should be turned to the service of pure 
and wholesome culture and to the production of Christian 
writings. 

‘While the Christian Literature Society has not been able 
to compete with secular publishing houses, or even to rival 
them, in the publication of small books in serial form, yet a good 
start has been made in this respect. Eighty-one thousand copies 
of books of this kind have been published. This seems a small 
output as compared with the Akagi Series, eight hundred and 
twenty thousand copies of which were sold during the year. Yet 
for books on serious subjects our output was good, especially as 
a beginning, and, as will be shown by the sales, the experiment 
met with a ready response.”’ 


Dr. Wainright, as secretary of the society, directs a staff of 
competent Japanese writers who are engaged in translating 
wholesome literature from English and other European languages. 
In the past two years the publications of the society totaled 
ten million pages. 























FLOOR-PLAN OF THE BAPTIST CHAPEL-CAR. 
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OMETIMES it is unjust to an author’s 
memory to put before the world his 
outhful writings, in all their crudeness and 
imitativeness. The volume of previously 
unpublished verse by the Brownings which 
appeared some months ago has little value 
save as a literary curiosity. But there are 
exceptions; there have been writers who 
almost in childhood clearly showed genius, 
whose early work should, therefore, be made 
generally accessible. 

This is true of Charlotte, Emily, and 
Anne Bronté, judging from the selections 
from their hitherto unknown poems which 
have recently been shown the public in the 
columns of the New York Times Sunday 
Magazine. One of these which we quote 
is characteristically Brontéan; it is direct, 
powerful, and charged with emotion. 

This poem and others which The Times 
quoted are to form part of a volume to be 
published this autumn by G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 
se SEVERED AND GONE 


By ANNE BRONTE 
(Copyright, 1915, by G. P. Putnam’s Sons) 


Severed and gone, sO many years, 
And art thou still so dear to me 

That throbbing heart and burning tears 
Can witness how I clung to thee? 


I know that in the narrow tomb 
The form I loved was buried deep, 
And left in silence, and in gloom, 
To slumber out its dreamless sleep. 
Forever gone! for I by night 
Have prayed, within my silent room, 
That Heaven would grant a burst of light 
Its cheerless darkness-to illume, 


And give thee to my longing eyes, 
A moment, as thou shinest now, 
Fresh from thy mansion in the skies, 
With all its glory on thy brow. ~ 


Wild was the wish, intense the gaze 
I fixt upon the murky air, 
Expecting, half, a kindling blaze 
Would strike my raptured vision there— 


A shape these human nerves would thrill, 
A majesty that. might appal, 

Did not thy earthly likeness still 
Gleam softly, gladly through it all. 


False hope! vain prayer! It might not be 
That thou shouldst visit earth again; 

I called on Heaven—I called on thee— 
And watched, and waited, all in vain! 


A few cold words on yonder stone, 
A corpse as cold as they can be, 

Vain words and moldering dust, alone— 
Can this be all that’s left of thee? 


Oh, no! thy spirit lingers still; 

Where’er thy sunny smile was seen, 
There's less of darkness, less of chill, 

On earth, than if thou hadst not been. 


Life seems more sweet that thou didst live, 
And men more true that thou wert one; 

Nothing is lost that thou didst give, 
Nothing destroyed that thou hadst done. 


Here is a poem that the greatest of all 
critics has called good—the critie whose 
name is Demos, The people like this 
poem; it has appeared in big and little 
newspapers in every corner of the world 
where English is spoken. It has been cred- 
ited to various English and American 
authors. We are glad, in quoting it here, 
10 give the credit to the poet to whom the 








credit belongs. The first appearance of 
this homespun ‘classic was, we believe, in 
The American Lumberman (Chieago). 


TO-DAY 
By DovuacLas MALLOCH 
Sure, this world is full of trouble— 
I ain't said it ain’t. 
Lord! I've had enough an’ double 
Reason ‘for complaint. 
Rain an’ storm have come to fret me, 
Skies were often gray; 
Thorns an’ brambles have beset me 
On the road—but, say, 
Ain’t it fine to-day! 


What’s the use of always weepin’, 
Makin’ trouble last? 

What's the use of always keepin’ 
Thinkin’ of the past? 

Each must have his tribulation, 
Water with his wine, 

Life it ain't no celebration. 
Trouble? I’ve had mine— 
But to-day is fine. 


It’s to-day that I am livin’, 
Not a month ago, 

Havin’, losin’, takin’, givin’, 
As time wills it so. 

Yesterday a cloud of sorrow 
Fell across the way; 

It may rain again to-morrow, 
It may rain—but, say, 
Ain’t it fine to-day! 


The war has inspired the Reverend 
Michael Earls—whose Stevensonian child- 
poems have often been quoted in these 
eolumns—to write an interesting little 
rimed study of spiritual conflict. It is 
striking and logical symbolism, arid in the 
third stanza it is memorably beautiful. 
We take it from The Catholic World. 


OFF TO THE WAR 
By MICHAEL EARLs, S.J. 
In a little ship and down the bay, 
Out to the calling sea, 
A young brave lad sailed off to-day, 
To the one great war went he: 
The one long war all men must know 
Greater than land or gold, 
Soul is the prince and flesh the foe 
Of a kingdom Christ will hold. 


With arms of faith and hope well wrought 
The brave lad went away, 

And the voice of Christ fills all his thought 
Under two hands that pray: 

The tender love of a mother’s hands 
That guarded all his years 

Fitted the armor, plate and bands, 
And blest them with her tears. 


Older than Rhodes and Ascalon, 
And the farthest forts of sea, 

Is the Master voice that calls him on 
From a hill in Galilee: 

From hills where Christ in gentle guise 
Called, as He calls again, 

With His heart of love and His love-lit eyes 
Unto His warrior men. 


Christ with the brave young lad to-day 
Who goes to the sweet command 

Strengthened his heart wherever the way, 
Whether he march or stand: 

And whether he die in a peaceful cell, 
Or alone in the lonely night, 

The Cross of Christ shall keep him well 
And be his death's delight. 


While the memorial poetry printed in 
newspapers often reveals genuine feeling, 
and is worthy of respect, it seldom reaches 
a high level of literary excellence, But in 





a recent issue of the Rochester Post 
Express appears a poem which evidently is 
a sincere personal tribute, written, it may 
be supposed, simply to do honor to the 
memory of the woman whom it celebrates. 
The pages of our magazines could be 
searched in vain, however, for verse supe- 
rior to this in grace, tender whimsiecality, 
and delightful play of faney. ‘‘To Per- 
sephone Returning” should send many a 
lover of poetry searching for other ex- 
amples of its talented author’s work. 


TO PERSEPHONE RETURNING 
(In Memory of Mrs. Emily B. Barrett) 
By EDITH WILLIs LINN 
The hour draweth near 

When thou, Persephone, shalt reappear 
From the mysterious realms of the dead 
By vanished joy, lost beauty, tenanted. 
The robins sing to call thee from the ground, 
The maples’ ruddy tresses are unbound, 
The ice-locked rivers melt and gaily run 
Like happy children laughing in the sun. 


O, bright, illusive maid, 
In the dim regions where thou wert betrayed, 
Tell me if thou hast met a lady dear, 
Grown weary of the lengthening shadows here? 
She wore a little bonnet, silk and lace, 
With roses round the circle of her face, 
And hearts awoke to joy where’er she trod 
Because her life exprest the love of God. 


I do forget! To thee 

She went arrayed in regal panoply. 
No little bonnet set with roses sweet, 
But drest as for her king. From head to feet 
All stately grace, bedecked with lilies, fair 

And white as was her hair. 
O, she was very, very dear to me! 
Pray hast thou seen her there, Persephone? 
This is the happy season of her birth. 


With thy return to earth 
Canst thou not lead her gently by the hand 
Back to the sunshine of her native land? 
Thou who dost in thy verdant mantle bring 
The myriad flowers of immortal spring. 
Dearer than any flower beneath the skies, 
The tenderness within her loving eyes. 


Persephone, why tread 
Through the vast, ageless regions of the dead, 
Bringing the bloom of flower, the song of bird, 
But from the vanished lips no loving word? 
Their vaunted power the gods have lost; I know 
Where they have journeyed, they we sorrow so:— 
Beyond the reach of thee or thy caress, 
Beyond thy jocund smile of tenderness, 
Beyond thy power to woo or to retrieve, 
Deep in a heart of love they would not leave. 


Blithe goddess of the spring, 
Persephone, we hear thy robins sing 
In the long twilights that she loved to see 
When her exuberant spirit watched for thee. 
Thou wilt not find her in thy somber land 
Whose outward-leading paths none understand. 
Bring back thy daffodil and violet,— 
Upon the heavenly heights her feet are set. 
Thy shadow-silences the soul must dare 
To gain the sunlight of that world more fair. 


Persephone, return 
Bearing to man thine overbrimming urn, 
And walk our earth, as for uncounted years, 
Leading coy April, clad in smiles and tears; 
Woo from the underworld the laggard spring :— 


6 } 


Our dead thou canst not bring. 
My lady sees the asphodel; the rose 
Of souls grown sanctified and blest she knows. 
Beyond thy shadow-realm the dear home-land 
Waits in the loving hollow of God's hand. 
She has gone far beyond thy call and cry 
Where stretch the mystic pastures of the sky. 
And thou, Persephone, hast grown more fair 
Because she passed thy gate in journeying there. 
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hose and all fittings. 


Plenty of 
Air is the 
Best Tire 

Care 


The proper pressure in your tires 
will prevent blow-outs, rim-cutting and 
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Exertion over a hand pump is no 
longer necessary. The J-M Tire Pump, 
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The J-M Tire Pump is driven by the 
engine. It is excellently constructed. 
The installation is wonderfully simple 
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larly. It insures complete combustion 
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It will not short-circuit. Gas-tight joints 
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from the cylinder head. Fourteen years 
of satisfaction-giving service are behind 

_ this plug. Look for the “J-M” on the 
porcelain. Price 75 cents, 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


THROWING GRENADE BOUQUETS TO 
THE ENEMY 


HE term ‘pitched battle” has a new 

significance when you consider the use 
that is being made of the grenade to- 
day; we have here again the old story of 
David and Goliath. The modern war-giant 
is armored and armed with mighty contri- 
vances; but he is quite frequently van- 
quished by the small ‘grenade parties”’ and 
their old-fashioned weapon. Several stories 
have appeared in the papers concerning the 
use of the grenade and detailing the de- 
struction caused by the different varieties 
of grenades. In another portion of this 
issue may be seen photographs of two of 
these. Still another sort is described by 
Phil Rader, the United Press correspondent 
with the Foreign Legion, who writes, not as 
a correspondent under fire, but as a soldier, 
for the moment turned correspondent. In 
his portion of the battle-line, he says: 


The hand-grenade is about the size of a 
baseball and weighs only a few ounces 
more. It has four little buttons on it which 
must strike with a blow of four or five 
pounds in order to cause an explosion, so a 
man can handle one in his hands with 
perfect safety. 

I used to watch the Germans toss these 
bombs like schoolgirls, or like boys pitching 
nickels at a crack, and all we Americans 
commented on the inefficiency of the bomb 
in such untrained hands. We were con- 
sidered the best bomb-throwers of all be- 
cause we pitched them with force. A man 
with the aim of a trained pitcher could have 
worked havoe with them. He could have 
kept battering away-at a trench—and the 
German line was only forty-five feet away 
from ours—until he had worn out the 
trench with repeated explosions. 


We have not yet heard of any of the bel- 
ligerent nations making attractive offers to 
Christy Matthewson—unless the reputed 
Federal offer some time ago was a military 
plot in disguise—but doubtless the execu- 
tion of such an artist of ballistics would be 
of immense value to the side that secured 
him. But another consideration, perhaps 
of even more importance than that of the 
delivery of the grenade, is how it is to be 
received. There is a wrong way and aright 
way, as Rader explains: 


Eugene Jacobs, the man who left his 
butcher-shop in Pawtucket to come and 
fight’ the Germans, because they had de- 
stroyed his birthplace in Belgium, saved his 
life and perhaps several other lives one day 
by catching one of these bombs as if it were 
a baseball. He threw it back and it ex- 
ploded in one of the German trenches. 

There was a huge Swede in my section 
who swung the butt of his rifle at one of 
these bombs one day and hit it. There was 
a terrific explosion and he was killed. Why 
he did such a foolish thing I don’t know. 
A man’s nerves play him strange tricks in 
the trenches, and you find yourself tempted 
to do dangerous things, just as some persons 
find themselves wanting to jump from high 
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places. I suppose the Swede had been 
tempted time and again to stop one of the 
bombs with his rifle, and one day the temp- 
tation became too strong. 


Another writer with the Foreign Legion, 
Alan Seeger, special correspondent of the 
New York Sun, describes another sort of 
grenade, hurled by the German Minen- 
werfer, or bomb-thrower. He gives us an 
account as well of the method of the gren- 
ade attack as developed by the Germans, 
Says he: 


The projectiles, as I understand it, are 
thrown from a spring gun and not by 
explosive force, so that there is no explo- 
sion on their leaving the cannon. A senti- 
nel with a whistle stands in the French line; 
whenever he sees one of these bombs com 
ing he gives the signal, and anybody that is 
outside in the trenches dives into the near- 
est shelter at hand till the terrific explosion 
that they produce is past. Fortunately, the 
fire of these machines can not be trained 
with much accuracy. 

I asked this soldier if they had been at- 
tacked lately and he described to me their 
last engagement, a typical assault in the 
desperate kind of struggle that goes on at 
these points of close contact along the front. 
A ditch has been dug previously to the very 
edge of our lines of barbed wire. For hours 
before the attack is to be delivered the 
trenches are deluged with artillery-fire so 
intense that the French are unable to man 
their first-line defenses, but must remain 
back in the communicating galleries waiting 
the decisive moment. 

Suddenly the guns are silent and, simul- 
taneously, the enemy pours out of the ditch 
forty, thirty yards away. Some carry wire- 
cutters, others hold the rifle in the left hand 
and with the right shower the trenches with 
grenades that they draw from sacks slung 
over the shoulder. The French rush to 
their créneaux. The roar of rifle and ma- 
chine-gun fire bursts out, and a brief, fero- 
cious struggle ensues, which is simply a 
question of the speed and number of balls 
that can be discharged in a given number of 
seconds and the speed and number of men 
that in the same time can be rushed against 
the position. 

The attack in question was a complete 
failure and only resulted in piling higher the 
heaps of dead that lie where they fell in the 
continuous battle that at this point has 
been going on now for six months, with 
alternations of success that in no case can 
be estimated in more than fractions of a 
hundred meters. 


A staff correspondent of the New York 
Times is another who chronicles his experi- 
ences with the German Minenwerfer, but 
from the other side of the barbed wire. 
Writing from the encampment of the 
Crown Prince of Bavaria’s army in France, 
he tells what it seems like to drop these 
grenades on the other fellow. The Ger- 
mans, with typical hospitality, decided to 
start a little ‘‘ pitched battle’’ just to enter- 
tain their guests. The result was not one 
of unalloyed pleasure to the visiting cor 
respondents, however, as we learn: 

We might have guessed that something 


very special was up for our benefit when & 
small squad of the field-gray ones passed 
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usin the trench with a most suspicious grin 
oe civilian ‘Press Landsturm.” They 
lugged four long, tube-shaped, wickerwork 
baskets like those the heavier caliber shells 
are carried in. A loud bang around the 
bend of the trench presently confirmed our 
shrewd suspicions of a practical joke. The 
battalion commander had given orders to 
shoot off a couple of mines from one of the 
Minenwerfer, which have done the impos- 
sible and added a fresh horror to war. We 
were invited to follow the course of the 
eecentric projectile as it hurtled through 
the air in a high are toward the English 
lines. It fell five yards short. This would 
have been all highly edifying if it weren’t 
an eye for an eye here—and a mine for a 
mine—where Germans and English lie op- 
posite each other. The English at once 
shot off one of their Minenwerfer; we could 
follow its flight until it landed fifty yards 
back of us and went off with a terrific det- 
onation and an ugly-looking cloud of black 
smoke and dirt. 

These mines that are tossed back and 
forth by the Minenwerfer looked to me like 
afoot of gas-pipe flung through the air, as 
I watched them coming and going. The 
Germans, however, say that the mine re- 
volving in the air looks like a beer-bottle, 
and one of them told me how they had once 
hurled a real beer-bottle at the English 
trench and heard the excited inhabitants 
calling a warning to one another. 

The good points about these aerial 
mines is that you can see them coming, and 
that each arrives slowly enough to enable 
you to judge it like a fly-ball coming toward 
you in center-field, then make up your mind 
whether to run forward or backward with 
enough time to spare to do a ten-yard dash 
and dive into the first hole in the ground; 
all this if you are a professional player. 
Amateurs, including most neutral corre- 
spondents whom I saw in action, usually 
don’t get started on the running dive until 
after the thing has gone off and the danger 
is over, but one improves one’s speed-record 
wonderfully after a very little practise. 
The less agreeable feature of these mines is 
that if they fall into the narrow confines of 
a trench they can kill even up to ninety 
feet, I was told. - 


It is all right for soldiers to risk their 
lives in this way, for that is their business; 
but you can’t help thinking what a pity it 
is when a non-combatant is slaughtered— 
particularly when you, an innocent, hard- 
working newspaper man, are in danger 
of being that particular non-combatant. 
After a certain length of time your pity 
for him rises above and conquers your 
curiosity as a newspaper man. As in the 
following instance: 


“The air-pressure tears your lungs to 
pieces,” Captain F. explained as the Ger- 
mans tossed over a second mine, and the 
English replied in kind, seeming to be 
getting a little uncomfortably closer to us. 
They were evidently firing their mines at 
where they thought the German Minen- 
werfer was located, fifty feet further down 
the trench. 

The Germans fired a third round for our 
benefit, and we were invited to examine the 
Minenwerfer, but I had suddenly lost all 
interest in war. It seemed along way to Un- 
terden Linden. Even American correspon- 
dents became suddenly and suspiciously 
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They’re bound to 
have plenty 
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| And “plenty” to them means at least a ff 
| case. In fact you will find that a case ata | 
time is a sensible way to order these tasty /[ 
Campbell’s Soups for the average size | 
t ~6=6. family. And probably you will want half 


the order to be 4 


| Campbell’s Tomato Soup 


This is so particularly delicious and appe-_ | 
| = tizing, and it “fits in” exactly for so many | 
) different occasions, that it is the most popular = | 
ij of all the Campbell “kinds”; while the other 
twenty are—each in its own way—equally | 
wholesome and satisfying. Try one today. | 

Your money back if not satisfied. 














21 kinds 10c a can 
Asparagus Mock Turtle 
Beef Mulligatawny 

, Bouillon Mutton 

; Celery Ox Tail 

¥ Chicken Pea 
Chicken-Gumbo (Okra) Pepper Pot 
Clam Bouillon Printanier 
Clam Chowder Tomato 
Consommé Tomato-Okra 
Julienne Vegetable 








Vermicelli-Tomato 
: 21 KINDS 
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George: 
much easier than mine when we both 
have tic same car?’’ 


**How is it your car runs so 


Harry: ‘Because I use HAVOLINE 
OIL, It Makes A Difference. When 
you stop experimenting and use 
HAVOLINE you'll get the same 
satisfactory results that I get.”* 


George: ‘‘Does your garageman rec- 
ommend it?’’ 
Harry: ‘* Certainly! And it’s ap- 


proved by 275 out of 300 leading 
automobile manufacturers, because 
in the end it costs less than many 
inferior oils, gives you greater mile- 
age, less carbon and longer service 
from your engine. You know 
my repair bills are half of what 
yours are.”* 


George: ‘‘Well, this ride convinces 
me. Stop at the garage on your way 
back and I°ll order HAVOLINE.”’ 


For sale by all garages and general stores 
selling auto supplies, in the famous blue- 
and-white can with the inner seal. 


The Havoline lu- 
brication booklet 
mailed free upon 
request. Just ad- 
dress 





INDIAN REFINING COMPANY 
17 Battery Place, Dept.c, New York 
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Hangs On 

Like a Bull Dog 
BASLINE AUTOWLINE 
never “‘lies down on its job.” 
Tows a 4000-lb. car up a 20% 
grade without a flicker. This 


is owing to its high quality and 
great strength; for 





is eg ney | 


ft. 
it slips oan under cushion or seat until needed. 
Then it attaches instantly with Patented Snaffle 
Hooks that won't let 8 when the line sags. Buy of 
dealers everywhere. Price, east of Rockies, $3. 
Insist on Basline Autowline with the 
Patented Snajffle Hooks 
POWERSTEEL TRUCKLINE is the “big 
brother” of Basline Autowline. tra sti for 
heavy truck towing. Price, east of Rockies, $6.50. 
If your dealer cannot supply you, order of us direct. 
FREE. Illustrated . Write for them. 
BRODERICK & BASCOM ROPE CO. 
823 N. 2nd Street it. Louis, Mo. 
New York Office, 76H Warren St. 
e 








Makers of famous Yellow Strand Power steel wir 














polite. There was a general tendency 
to stand back and let the other fellow go 
first. If some bright military person had 
sounded the retreat, the order would have 
been obeyed with alacrity. Captain F. 
had posted one of his men to act as a look- 
out and call out to us every time he saw an 
English mine coming our way. 

The Press Landsturm, in addition to your 
correspondent, included one small, monkey- 
like Spanish journalist, a lanky, eadaverous 
Greek, a passionate Italian, and a melan- 
choly Swede, a young Princetonian, a blasé 
Harvard man, and two graduates of a 
Middle-Western school of journalism, with 
Captains Kliever and Keil, of the Great 
General Staff, in immediate command of 
the mixed assortment of neutrality, who 
stood herded in a group—all except the 
Harvard man, who was exploring a cross- 
trench. 

There was real excitement when the 
faithful watcher of the skies turned around, 
saluted our Staff Captain, and said: ‘‘ Look 
out; here comes one!’’ Captain Kliever, 
who had the thankless job of being respon- 
sible for the neutrals getting us back to 
Berlin again, took one look aloft and 
roared, ‘‘Duck!” and ‘Beat it!’’ in five 
languages, including American. The vet- 
eran German soldiers, how they laughed at 
the ensuing stampede! We furnished the. 
comic relief for the tragedy of their 
existence. 

The little Spaniard won the race for the 
first alleged ‘‘bombproof” hole in the 
ground, with the Italian a good second. 
The stout member of the Middle-Western 
duo, Correspondent Herbert Corey, found 
the reserved seats all occupied, and so sat 
impartially on Spain and Italy. A Mr. 
Schuette, representing the Chicago Daily 
News, was unable to give any consistently 
lucid account of his activities afterward, 
except that he claims to have been ‘“‘liter- 
ally covered with dirt from head to foot” 
by the bursting mine. Your own corre- 
spondent, who happened to be pushed 
into the lead at the time and so had 
a clear field, developed undreamed-of 
sprinting abilities and undoubtedly won 
the intercollegiate championship for the 
ten-yard dash in trenches, the Princeton 
champion, Henry West Suydam, 1913, also 
wearing the colors of a Brooklyn paper, 
having been left philosophizing at the post 
because, as the young graduate afterward 
explained, he had been suddenly struck by 
the fact that this war was a very imper- 
sonal sort of thing, and that most of the 
time you couldn’t ‘get back at the man 
who killed you.” The Harvard entrant, 
Arthur Ruhl, 1899, came along afterward 
asking ‘‘ What’s new?’’—a typical Harvard 
touch. When advised that the English had 
meanly dropt a live mine twenty feet back 
of our trench, and that if it had fallen in 
most of us wouldn’t have had to work for a 
living any more, he looked bored. 

Our journalistic caravan, however, re- 
quired no coaxing to start for the rear and 
take cover in our automobiles. 


Other little glimpses of grenade-fighting 
are given in the official report of the award 
of five Victoria Crosses to men of the 
British Army for “‘conspicuous bravery” 
in the use of these missiles: 

Private Edward Barber, of the First Bat- 


talion of the Grenadier Guards, at Neuve 
Chapelle, “‘ran in front of his grenade com- 


- pany and threw bombs on the.enemy. with 
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such effect that a ver eat , 
them at once stecrendaned.” ; 

“When the grenade party reac 
ber,” the report making the Seana ~~ 
“they found him quite alone and unsy 
ported and with the enemy surrend mi 
all about him.” 7 

Lance-Corporal Fuller, of the Grenadier 
Guards, won his Cross in the same battle 
, “Seeing a party of the enemy endeavor. 
ing to eseape along a communication 
trench,” the report says, ‘Corporal Fuller 
ran quite alone toward them and killed the 
leading man with a bomb. The remainder 
of the men, nearly fifty, finding no means 
of evading his bombs, surrendered to him.” 

Lieutenant Cyril Gordon Martin, who 
already possesses the Distinguished Service 
Order medal, was in command of a grenade- 
throwing party of six, and, “altho wounded, 
led his party back into the enemy’s trenches 
and held back their reenforcements over — 
two hours.” 

Private May, of the Scottish Rifles, and 
Private Tollerton, of the Cameron High- 
landers, received crosses for rescuing 
wounded men under rifle-fire. 

“Private Tollerton,”’ according to the 
report, ‘‘carried a wounded officer, while 
under a heavy fire, to a place of greater 
safety, altho wounded himéelf. He then 
struggled back into the firing-line, and re- 
mained there until his battalion retired, 
when he returned to the wounded officer 
and lay beside him for three days until both 
were rescued.” 


rds Says, 





PAPER CHAMPIONS 


IVES there a fan with soul so dead 

that he has never picked out an All- 
American baseball team? It is a form of 
speculation more full of pitfalls than any 
that are found in Wall or La Salle streets; 
its permutations and combinations are as 
dazzling as the law of chances in cards; 
and the opportunity given to the picker to 
play his own particular favorities, develop 
‘“‘dark horses,” and indulge in similar 
cerebral fireworks is usually teo enticing 
to be resisted. Among the latest to fall is 
Ring W. Lardner, the cheer-leader of the 
sporting page of the Chicago Tribune and 
the author of ‘‘The Letters of a Busher.” 
Not in the roll of the ‘‘Busher’—that 
amiable leather-headed egotist—but im- 
personating the ‘‘Has-Been,”’ he writes for 
The American Magazine his notion of the 
Peerless Team. He doesn’t believe in 
working a team out on averages entirely, 
tho, to be sure, there are few really good 
players who don’t show in the records. In 
any event, it is explained— 


If I was to pick a team, I wouldn't come 
right out and say it was the best club that 
could be got together. It’s justa matter of 
*pinion, and I don’t know no more about it 
than the next man, not as much, prob’ly, as 
a whole lot of ’em. So if I hand you my 
line o’ dope, you don’t need to think it’s 
got to be right. 


Pitchers are the biggest problem. Twoout 
of the five or six “should ought to be left- 
handers,” and that makes the final choice 
interesting. Attending to the “‘southpaws” 
first, he scans the field for the two best. 
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‘What *985 will buy 
stk ee ~because its a 


At the first glimpse you get of this Stude- 
baker FOUR you'll begin to appreciate 
the evident QUALITY that Studebaker 
has built into its every detail, simply 
“—because it’s a Studebaker.” 


For you'll find it one of the handsomest 
carsyou ever saw. A car of distinctive 
design—refined and graceful in line 
with a rare elegance of finish that few 
cars at any price can match. 


And you'll notice, too, the roominess of 
this attractive car—and the handsome 
CROWN fenders and the wide doors with 
hidden hinges and catches, and deep, 
restful cushions finished with high-grade, 
hand-buffed leather. And a hundred 
other little details that lend beauty and 
grace to its looks, 


But it is only when you study the me- 
chanical construction of the car itself 
that you realize how much you can buy 
in this car at $985 —how needless it is 
to pay more fora FOUR —and how un- 











® 
Ped 
wii Pete 
. ; The Studebak 
FULL-floating 
Rear Axle 
is pot merely 


, a “ floating” 
4 type of axle—but a 
ky teal FULL - float- 
ing rear axle in 
which the axle 
. «i housing carries che weight of the 

car. TWO Timken Bearings in 
each hub take up theside-thrusts and the shaft 
itselfis eft free merely to turn the wheels. It is 
the SAFEST and most accessible type of rear 
‘axle. Studebaker designed and Studebaker built, 


wise, too, it may be to pay less and 
sacrifice quality—QUALITY you must 
have, and this is the ONE car that can 
fully satisfy you on every quality point 
at a price below one thousand dollars. 
Therear axle, for example—it’s not mere- 
ly a “floating” type. This FOUR hasa 
FULL-floating rear axle. It’s the most 
expensive form of axle—but it’s the 








safest and the easiest to get at. You'll 
find that instead of following the 
less expensive construction of driving 
thro’ springs, Studebaker uses TWO 
radius rods and a torque arm for the 
drive. The springs are free to take up 
the jolts and jars—and nothing else. 
You'll find brakes of ample size to insure 
safety at all times on any roads. And 
a brake-equalizer of the highest type. 
You'll find a silent and flexible motor 
that gives road-mastering power and 
yet is marvelously economical. 

You'll find Timken bearings at every 
point of HARDEST wear—13 of them 
in all, Is there any other car at less 
than a thousand dollars that can give 
you as many? 

You'll finda Studebaker-developed Elec- 
tric System that never fails. And so 
in every detail you'll find the QUAL- 
ITY that Studebaker must put into the 
Studebaker FOUR ‘“—because it’s a 
Studebaker.” 

But see this car—stand it side by side 
with other FOURS—no matter what the 
price. And judge its quality and what it 
gives, and then, when you know that 
you can get all this at $985—backed by 
the $45,000,000 guarantee of that name 
of Studebaker—you'll begin to realize 
that Studebaker QUALITY is not 
merely an empty phrase. 


STUDEBAKER — Detroit 
Canadian Plants: Walkerville, Ont. 





Studebaker Electric Lighting and Starting—FULL-Float- 
ing Rear Axle — Timken Bearings — Safety 
Tread Rear Tires—Qnhe-man Type Top. 


Features 








Pricein U.S.A. Price in Canada 
Studebaker ROADSTER, ---"« $985 $1250 
Studebaker LIGHT SIX, - - - 1385 1750 
Studebaker SIX (7-passenger), 1450 1825 
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How Gertie Women 
Get Their Way 


We don’t need to tell you, Madam. You know the ways better than we. 
But consider this new application. 


Summer is coming, when you don’t like to cook. And the heartiest 
ready-cooked meal is Baked Beans. 


But old-style Beans don’t appeal to men as a twice- or thrice-a-week 
dish. Nor do the effects. For old-style Beans—vastly under-baked—are 


not easy to digest. 


Van Camp’s are whole and mealy. None are crisped, none broken. They 
do digest. And the zestful sauce baked into them gives a man-style tang. 


Why not use , this dish to win men to minute-made meals this summer? 
A million women do that. Why not you? 


VAN CAMPS 


B. WwW 
PorkK«BEANS Tomar sauce 
Also Baked Without the Sauce 
10, 15 and 20 Cents Per Can 


Don’t make the mistake of serving any once-a-week style of Beans. This dish 
is too important, too well-liked, too nourishing. It is also too convenient. 

Go to downtownlunch-rooms at noon-time and see how menenjoy Baked Beans. 

The reason is, they get Van Camp’s downtewn. Thousands of clubs, cafes, 
and lunch-rooms are serving Van Camp's daily. 

You can make this dish just as popular at home, and thus save hours of cook- 
ing. Do it as the restaurants do—serve the kind men like. 

Now, on the verge of summer, we urge you again to discover the peculiar 
appeal in Van Camp’s. A single meal will show it. 

Buy a can of Van Camp’s Beans to try. If you do not find them the 
best you ever ate, your grocer will refund your money. 
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There is Leonard, of Boston, a likel 


' Y look 
candidate with a splendid record a 
him. He wasa “whale” last year, and may 


be next, but—and the Has-Been exhibits his 
Missourian ancestry— 


How do I know if he will or not? 
at Babe Adams and King ( ‘ole. Th tek 
both great their first year up and th a 

: ‘ en the 
wasn't so great their next year, Lecngad, 
got all the marks 0’ bein’ a wonder a 
we'll lay off o’ him till he’s had dens 
prove up. You might say the same about 
Bressler, that the Athaletics got. And 
they’s others in the same class, 

Then they’s fellas like Coveleskie 
who’ve been up and down and up again 
a couple o’ times. This big guy done 
some swell work for Dee-troit last season, 
but you got to remember that Philly aia 
Cincinnati both had him and let him go 
Jim Vaughn’s another like him, I never 
seen no better pitchin’ than some he 
showed me last year; but the Yankees and 
Washington wouldn’t keep him. I figure 
he’s come to stay now; but I can’t Prove 
it, so I’ll just leave him out o’ the runnin’ 

The three best left-handers I ever 
looked at ain’t where I can look at ‘em 
now; that is if Plank’s through. Him and 
Doe White and Rube Waddell would be 
my pick from all they ever was, but Rube’s 
gone, and Doc’s gettin’ fat out on the 
Coast, and Plank ain’t what he was, | 
don’t think none o’ the boys that’s pitehin’ 
now has got Rube’s stuff or the sense 0’ 
them other two. But what's the use o’ 
talkin’ about them? We got to do ow 
pickin’ from the present supply. 

If it wasn’t for Gregg slippin’ last year 
I wouldn’t hesitate a minute. He'd be 
one o’ the two, sure as you're settin’ there, 
But somethin’ went wrong with him, and 
we ain’t got no way o’ tellin’ if it was justa 
slump or somethin’ permerant. So we'll 
pass him up. 


Just to make everybody happy, he 
decides to choose one from the American 
and one from the National League. The 
American League player is a huge surprize 
to any reader who has not followed the 
game “awful clos’t,’’ but the National 
southpaw is easy— 


Nap Rucker—that’s the boy from the 
National, and I’m choosin’ him because 
he ain’t no flash in the pan, as they say. 
He’s been pitchin’ long enough to show 
that he ain’t no -accident, and he ain't 
nowheres near through. He’s a tough 
bird to beat any time he goes in there, and 
look at the backin’ he’s had! He’s been 
beat oftener by one run than anybody in 
the world, and you got to figure that’s his 
club’s fault, not his’n. Give me this baby 
and somethin’ behind him, and look out! 
He’d lose about as many games as Boston 
lost in the serious. 

Rucker knows what he’s out there for. 
He ain’t like a lot o’ these pitchers that 
leaves their brains on the bench along 
with their sweater. He’s usin’ his all the 
w’ile, and he’s got plenty to go with em. 
You can’t never accuse him o’ bein 
yellow, neither, ‘cause if “he wasn't the 
bravest man in the world, he’d of jumped 
off o’ the bridge long ago. Just think o 
pitchin’ the way he’s pitched all thes 
years without gettin’ nothin’ for it but the 
dislike o’ the fellas that has to hit agm 
him, and his salary. 

He’s kept Brooklyn from fallin’ through 
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more’n onee, but they ain’t 
re that. You might just as well 
te aighth as seventh or sixth. Whatever 
ambition he ever had in him must of got 
knocked out long ago. And yet he keeps 
on bein’ & tough one to beat; he keeps on 
itehin’ his head off, even when he knows 
ee ain’t a chance of obtainin’ a pardon. 
Ev'ry club in the National League’ 8 tried 
to pry him loose from the gang he’s with, 


but all Ebbets wants for him is Cobb and 


and the Panama Canal. 
TOT aoe I’m goin’ to knock you dead 
by namin’ Rucker’s runnin’ mate. No, 
it ain't Lefty Hamilton or this big Weil- 
man or Tex Russell. Guess again. 

Well, it’s Willie Mitchell. Now give 
me the laugh, will you, just *eause you 
overlooked him? Did you see much o 
the Cleveland club last year? A fella 
could see enough of ’em in a short time; 
but it wasn’t no hardship to watch this 
boy work, They ain’t no other left-hander 
in the business that was showing more 
stuff, or as much, for that matter. The 
support he was gettin’ was even worse’n 
Rucker’s, but it never feazed him. I’ve 
talked with some o’ the best hitters in the 
American League and they’ve told me 
they'd pretty near as lief hit agin Johnson 
as this baby. 

You ean’t say it was just a flash with 
him, neither. He’s been up long enough 
to give a man a pretty good line on him, 
and class was stickin’ out all over him 
when he first broke in. But he’s been 
comin’ all the time, and now he’s just 
about got here. I don’ know if he’s as 
good as he’s goin’ to be, but if he just 
stays the way he is now he’s good enough. 
for my club. And why shouldn’t he stay 
that way? He’s young, but not too young 
to have experience, and he ain’t nowheres 
near old enough to start slippin’, Give me 
Mitchell and Rucker for my left-handers, 
and you can have any other two you want. 


The temptation to startle the reader with 
further inspirations comes again in the 
choosing of the four right-handers, and 
the Has-Been falls. He starts out mod- 
estly enough with Johnson and Alexander, 
insisting that about the former there need 
not even be a word of justification, and 
“as for this here Alexander—”’ 


I'd like to see him get into a World 
Serious. If you had him and Johnson, 
you wouldn’t need nobody else. He’s 
fast as a streak and he’s got the greatest 
eurve ball I ever looked at. ’Course I 
never hit agin him, but I’ve talked to 
fellas that has and they tell me you might 
as well leave your bat in the bag when he’s 
feelin’ good. 

They’s only two places left on this here 
pitehin’ staff, and it’s kind o’ tough select- 
in’ two guys when they’s such a houseful 
to pick from. ; 

I guess a fella might as well name Matty 
for one of ’em, and get that part of it over 
with. "Course you'll say that he’s slippin’, 
and it’s natural to figure he is. But where 
are you goin’ to find a man you’d depend 
on if you needed one game? With this 
staff I’m pickin’, you wouldn’t have to 
work any of ’em more’n onct a week if 
you didn’t want to. Well, give me Matty 
with a good club back of him and five or six 
days 0’ rest. between appearances and you 

d pretty near count his beatin’s on 
the thumbs of one hand. 


If you’d let me jump to the Federals 











Republic Staggard Tread 
Pat. Sept. 15-22, 1908 


Copyr’t 1914 bv The 
Republic Rubier Co. 
Youngstoun, O. 


“These long, tough studs are 


scientifically correct—” 
—says Old Man Mileage 


“The principles governing the construction of the 
Republic Staggard Tread are based on study of road 
surfaces, on analysis of skidding dangers, on’rea/ knowl- 
edge of conditions that beset tires. 

“First of all, the studs are designed to meet the road 
in a longitudinal position, which insures a firm grip and 
prevents skidding and side-slipping. 

“Second, they are ‘staggard,’ each row overlapping 
the other on the road, thus giving perfect traction and 
a smooth, even running surface. 

“Third, they are rounded at the ends, and therefore 
will not catch nails and other sharp objects. 

“Fourth, they have a filleted base and are set far 
enough apart to prevent trapping of sand and grit. 

“Fifth, they are set in rows, thus distributing the 
strain over the largest possible area. 

‘Add to these five points of superior tread construction the 
highest quality of material and workmanship obtainable, and you 
have in Republic Staggard Tread Tires the world’s greatest non- 


skid mileage maker, the original, effective non-skid tire, that costs 
more to buy than many, but less to use than any.” 


Try a “find out” tire today. Write for “Old Man Mileage— 
His Book,” which contains facts of vital interest to every tire buyer. 


THE [REPUBLIC RUBBER CO., Youngstown, Ohio 


Branches and Agencies in the Principal Cities 


REPUBLIC 
TIRES 


PLAIN, “WM" 
AND S7AgGaRp TREADS 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 
U.S. PATENT OFFICE 
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Steward Wagner, Architect 


UILD your home of ‘‘Tapestry’’ Brick. Although 

it is almost as hard as iron and the most permanent 

of all building materials, it is beautifully soft and rich in 

coloring and capable of being handled in many novel but 

artistic ways. It is not a ‘‘colored’’ brick, nor does it 

present a glaring, conspicuous appearance. On the con- 

trary, even when new, it has the distinction and dignity 
of aristocratic old age. 


**Tapestry’’ Brick never needs painting; is cooler in 
summer, warmer in winter, safer from fire, and in the 


end cheaper than wood. 
¥% 


trade Mark Registered U. S. Patent Office and Canada 
Before you build learn all about “‘Tapestry’”’ Brick. The books 
named below contain complete information and are beautifully 
illustrated. Send for such of them as you need. 
The Cost of a House: a comparison in materials. Free. 


**Tapestry’’ Brickwork: the brick architecture of all ages; 
illustrated in 7 colors. Free. 


**Tapestry"’ Brick Fireplaces: many new and beautiful 
esigns—some as low as $15. Fr 


A House of Brick for $10,000: 41 designs. 25 cents. 
A House of Brick at Moderate Cost: 71 designs. 50 cents. 
One Hundred Bungalows. 50 cents. 


All designs in these books are from leading architects’ 
offices; many won prizes in nation-wide competitions. 


FISKE & COMPANY, Inc. 
1932 Arena Bldg. New York 
The only manufacturers of “Tapestry” Brick 


If it isn’t “Fiske,” it isn’t “Tapestry” 
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Dustless — Liberal 
You'll never know how easy dusting and polishing can be, or how beautiful your piano, 
furniture, woodwork and floors can look until you have tried O-Cedar Polish. Itisnowa 
fixture in over 2,000,000 bright, cheery, inviting homes, It should be in yours. Why not? 
At all dealers—25c up—and your money back cheerfully tf 
you're nol delighted. 

Channell Chemical Company, Chicago — Toronto — London — Berlin 








now, I think we could get this 
pretty quick. I’d grab this 
off o’ Tinker’s club, and 
bus’ness. But you don’t wa 
you says. So I’ll have to do some thinkin’ 
and hame over a few that ain’t exac’l 
impossible, Well, they’s Joe Wood w. 
to Boston, and James and Rudolph Min 
the other Boston Club, and Tesreau aa 
Bender, and Doak, and Griner, and Adams 
and Keating, and Dubuc, and Danss and 
Cheney, and Scott, and Benz, and Mayer 
Let’s see—. Do you think of any more? 
You don’t, don’t you? Well, then, Pm 
goin’ to hand you another wallop, 

What about Eddie Cicotte? There's 
one bird that I got the figures on, and 
they show that it’s harder to score off of 
him than anybody else, that is, the last 
figures I seen. But a fella don’t have to 
chase up the figures to know he’s a whale 
He don’t look like a pitcher, but stick 
him with a club that can score a couple 
o’ runs for him ev’ry day, and he'll win 
just as many games as Johnson or Alex. 
ander. They ain’t a smarter pitcher in 
baseball, and they’s nobody that’s a better 
all-round ball-player—no, pitcher, I mean. 
Yes, sir, I'll take Cicotte ahead o’ the rest 
of ’em, and if somebody says I’m off my 
nut to pick him, I’ll just ask 'em to show 
me why he ain’t the bird to choose, 


Over With 
here Hendrix 
80 about my 
nt no Federals, 


Sullivan, of Chicago, is too old for the 
Peerless Team, so he picks instead Archer, 
on the other side of the town, for his first 
catcher, because Archer, in his opinion— 


Can hold the ball till a guy begins slidin’ 
to second base, and then get him standin’ 
up. And he can be sittin’ on one ear when 
he makes the throw, and it’ll go where he’s 
aimin’ just the same. He’s as good as any 
of ’em at outguessin’ guys; he can receive 
with the best of ’em, and he’ll catch all 
the foul flies that stays in the park. So 
how can you beat him? And he ain’t no 
rotten hitter, neither. 


Archer’s teammate is perplexing to 
choose, because Lardner can get only as 
far as S-c-h-a-, and then can not make up 
his mind between Schalk and Schang. 
The former is admired a trifle more than 
the latter for his ability to resist anything 
short of forty-two centimeters when he is 
trying to block a runner from home plate, 
and, as the writer confesses: 


I don’t know Schang personally to speak 
to, so I guess I’ll take Schalk, ‘cause he’s 
a nice kid. He’ll get killed some o’ these 
days taggin’ a man at the plate; and then 
I’ll go and get Schang. 


The honor of first base falls to Daubert, 
mainly for his hitting-record these last 
two years in the National League, but also 
because his natural advantage of being 4 
left-handed thrower places him a bit ahead 
of McInnis. Balancing them up, he adds: 


MelInnis acts like he had more peppe 
than Daubert, but Daubert couldn't be 
expected to keep all of his over there 0 
Brooklyn. It kind o’ saps the life out of 
a man to hang round a loser all the W ile. 


“You can’t get away from Collins at 
second base,” and so, without much argu: 
ment, we pass on to short-stop, where, with 
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a fatherly benediction for “‘little Heinie 
Groh,” of Cincinnati, Ring Lardner makes 
his selection from the World’s Champions 
and adds Maranville to his string. Just 
to head off any adverse comment, he de- 
geribes his first impressions of Maranville, 


which he still retains: 


The Cubs was playin’ Boston, and some- 
body hit a fly ball down his way. You’ve 
saw him, haven’t you? You know how he 
catches em? Right in his lap. Well, he 
catehed that one that way, and I couldn't 
help laughin’; it looked like high-school 
stuff. Then, pretty soon, Joe Tinker hits 
a home run to left center. Only it wasn’t 
a home run, ‘cause this little rabbit jumps 
three times his length and spears it. I 
quit laughin’ then, and so did Tinker. 
And a few minutes later he runs clear 
over back o’ the third baseman and picks 
up a ball and throws a guy out and we all 
set up and took notice. 

He’s still catchin’ fly balls in his lap. 
And he’s still robbin’ people o’ base-hits. 
He’s as sure as anybody, and about the 
fastest kid in baseball when it comes to 
feldin’. He hits pretty good, too, but 
even if he couldn’t hit a balloon with a 
bass fiddle, I’d want him on my ball club. 


For third, Baker is given the preference 
over Heinie Zimmermann, because the 
latter’s work is spotty, and, while he is 
the best third baseman in the world— 
sometimes, there are other times when he 
is not. 

The outfield, “reading from left to right,”’ 


are Cobb, Speaker, and Jackson, and their. 


positions are reasoned out with much 
diamond logic and strategy. For utility 
men, he chooses Jack Miller for the infield 
and Beals: Becker for the outfield,. and 
Ham Hyatt for a pineh hitter. As to 
managers, you can take your choice of those 
who are used to being ‘“‘where they’s some- 
thin’ to manage’’—and there is the team; 
all complete. He looks it over with a 
warming eye, and mellows to the point 
of admitting : 


That’s the best ball club I can pick out, 
and I figure they’d never lose a battle 
from the fourteenth of April till the middle 
of October. If they did, I’d fire the 
manager or else make a big holler about 
the umpirin’. And if they lost two. in 
succession, I’d know they was crooked, 
and I'd can the whole bunch. But they 
couldn’t lose two, even if they was tryin’. 
Anyway, I don’t see how they could. 

But then you can’t never. tell. You 
might take that bunch down to Cincinnati 
and have ’em get wopped four straight. 
It might happen they was all off their 
feed at onct, or jealous of each other, or 
somethin’. I thought the Athaletics was 
unbeatable, and look what they got! 

_Let’s see—I had eighteen men altogether, 
didn’t I? They was the seven regulars 
ad two catchers and six pitchers and 
three extras. And they was two, four, six, 
‘ight and one is nine, from the American 
league, and that leaves nine from the 
National. That makes it all square. I 
didn’t want to favor one league or the 
other, and I thought for a minute I had 
more Americans than Nationals. If I did, 
| was goin’ to say I might even it up by 
= a all-star umpire from the National. 

Was goin’ to pick Bill Klem. 
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Save space, cut 
cost, reduce fire risk 


Self-Sentering bids for your con- 
struction work if you specify those 
conditions, 


You gain time by not making elab- 
orate forms. With Self-Sentering you 
pour concrete while otherwise you'd be 
building forms. ’ 
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Patented March 3, 1914—Other patents now pending 


Self-Sentering makes reinforced 
concrete without forms. You'll 
know it by its Diamond Mesh. 


A partition of Self-Sentering is but 2 inches thick. 
It doesn’t take many feet of such wall to save a foot 
of floor space over the old thick wall method. 

The lumber and labor cost of forms runs up high 
and fast. Self-Sentering cuts that item to zero. 


Concrete over Self-Sentering withstands a severe 


fire. Tests have proved the resistance of such 
construction. A report of such tests will be sent 
you if you 


Ask for “Fireproofing Handbook” 


This is an opportunity to become familiar with 
the advantages of Self-Sentering and concrete con- 
struction —an opportunity to save money if you 
want to. Our new edition, which is ready, tells 
how. In writing, give us the name of your archi- 
tect or builder and we will work with him. Our 
experience is at your service. 


The General Fireproofing Co. 


EGI 4501 Logan Avenue, Youngstown, Ohio 
a " Makers also of Herringbone Lath, the Rigid 


I 
Metal Lath. 
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Trade Matk 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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Build Your.Own 
Summer Cottage 
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Here’s Good News for Outdoor Lovers 


Let’s fill them with 
the finest of summer pleasures—a cottage on the shore. 

- And best of all, let’s build our own cottage, fashion it with our 
‘own hands. A week will do it—complete it—a Sovereign Readi- 
Cut Summer Cottage. It’s the very best of fun; the work is 


VACATION days are coming! 


easy and the cost so small., 


famous Aladdin homes. 


ey're built of the same wonderful material, too—the lumber that has made 
Aladdin famousover the world. The sawing, measuring and fitting are all done in our 
famous mills—by experts. Your “work” is but to put the material in place and 
drive the nails. And how fast = green under your hands! You alone can equal 
4 without any previous experience. We'll guar- 

antee this statement. And you will have the strongest, sturdiest and tightest 


the work of three carpenters—a 
cottage on the shore—and the handsomest. 


Sovereign Cottages from $100 Up—Complete 


Put one year’s rental into a Sovereign Cottage and it’s yours for all the sum- 


mers that follow. 
your own summer cottage. You receive it at the station complete. 
is shipped cut to fit, together with all doo d 1 
locks, nails, paint i 
you'll save one-third at least. Hunters’ Lod 





porch, $198; seven-room cott: with 36x8 ft. porch, $443 
size or design you want, you'll find in the splendid 
Shall we send you the catalog at once ? 


Aladdin Readi-Cut Houses 


The fame of ALADDIN Readi-Cut Houses 
has spread to every hamlet in this broad 
country. The word ALADDIN has come to 
mean Quality Homes, Economy Homes— 
and Happy Homes. Wherever you 
live, some neighbor is now living hap- 
pily in his ALADDIN t us direct 
you to him. Talk with him. Ask 





homes. 





expression and a concrete 
example of our confidence 
in our lumber. 
protection, over our signa- 
ture, of Highest Quality. 
ALADDIN prices speak for 
themselves— and never fail 
to astonish home builders. 
Aladdin customers save as 
high as- $1000 on their 


It is your 


him how he enjoyed the winter in his 
ALADDIN—the below zero weather 


Famous Dollar-a-Knot that taste, the, warmth a. icamstruc: 
tion. e) im about 
Guarantee Golden Rule Service. Ask him about Aladdin Readi-Cut House 
A money savii prices. 
i fe gargs These tests lift ‘ALADDIN: out of the experiment class. You are as safe in 


your dealings with ALADDIN as with your own bank. 


What You Get 


cut to fit; studding, cut to fit; b 





to fit; lath and plaster or plaster board; knotless 
casings, knotless base board, windows, sash, glass, nails of 





a illustrations and instructions for erection—The Complete 
House. The big ALADDIN Catalog No. 3 tells all the interesting facts. 








973 Aladdin Avenue 


Mills in Michigan, Florida, Louisiana and Oregon 


NORTH AMERICAN CONSTRUCTION CO. 


Home Builders to the Nation 


Bay City, Michigan 


Sovereign Summer Cottages 


Sovereign Readi-Cut Summer Cottages are built on the same system as our 


Send for the big catalog today and see for yourself how cheaply you c: 
t All lumber 


rs, . 
trim—everything. No delay waiting for materials—and 
$100; four-room cottages with 
. Whatever price, 
id Sovereign line of cottages. 






ALADDIN houses are complete. You get material absolutely guaranteed to 
be sufficient for the completion of your house, as follows: Sills, cut to fit; joists, 
ding paper; subfioor, cut to fit; rafters, cut to 

fit; roof s —e- cut to fit; siding, cut to fit; outside finish; knotless flooring, cut 
inside finish, knotless doors, knot- 

n c l sizes, locks, 
hinges, tin flashing, paints, oils, varnishes, stains, putty and shellac, with complete 


an own 


ware, 














MASON, FENWI 
Established 1861.—614 F St., Washington, D.C., 
New York City and Chicago. Manufacturers buy 
good patented ideas. BOO’ 'T FREE. 


2%. Larger 
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Pie. THE PRESS . 
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Save money. Print 
AN forothers, All oney, rules os. Write factory 
Se cards, paper, sam- 
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17 Grades 





Send for our Book of “CREO-DI 


A help if you plan to build, buy or remodel. It shows a 
ectlo over 100 homes in different parts of the coun- 
oy; It enables you to investigate for yourself the artistic 


economical use 

“CREO-DIPT” 2x22 
SHINGLES 
16, 18, 24-inch 

They come in bundles ready to lay without waste. 
They save painting and roofing bills and produce artis- 
eflecte that are permenant We select best cedar 
les and by our special process preserve them in creo- 
sote and stain them any color desired. They last twice as 
as brush-coat 
not curl up or blo 
Write today for colors on wood and Book of ‘‘CREO-DIPT’’ Homesin 
all parts of the country. Names of archt. and lumber dealer desired. 
Standard Stained Shingle Co. 1034 Oliver St.,N.Tonawanda,N.Y. 
(Shipments Prompt. Branch Factory in Chicago for Western Trade) 2 


ed 
off. 
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30 Different Colors 


or natural wood. Theydo 








Architect, Geo. L. Falk, Brockton, Mass., for Dr.N. M. 


PT” Homes 


-M. Preston 
shades ‘‘CREO-DIPT’’ Shingles through Taunton Lumber Co. 
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“SEE ALDRICH” 


INCE 1911 the verb “to see Aldrich” 

has not had the same meaning that jt 
held for many years previous to that date 
Five years and more ago “‘to see Aldrich” 
signified to get in touch with an innermost 
center of power in the United States 
““General Manager of the United States” 
was one of the titles given to Senator 
Aldrich, of Rhode Island ,—another was 
“the power behind the power behind the 
throne.” Up to his recent sudden death 
Mr. Aldrich was still consulted Upon 
weighty national matters that lay Within 
the range of his more immediate domain, 
but the old power was nearly spent. And 
those who review his career, many of them 
make the interesting observation that Mr. 
Aldrich’s power was lost because he had 
outlived the age in business and polities 
in this country that made such power Dos. 
sible. His discovery of the change is re. 
lated in the Boston Transcript: 


He could not understand that the course 
he followed through his public career, of 
judging what was best for the State itself, 
was not approved by the people themselves, 
Mr. Aldrich then undertook a speech- 
making trip in the Middle West with the 
avowed intention of eradicating hostility to 
himself and his project. He desired espe- 
cially to convert the people to believe his 
declaration that he had no purpose save to 
devise a system of national finance sound 
in principle, safeguarding all legitimate in- 
terests, and embodying the best wisdom of 
the entire country. Altho he had large 
audiences of bankers and business men, his 
mission was far from successful. 

‘“‘Why is not our plan taken at face 
value,” he asked a friend. He received a 
frank answer. 

‘““You have spent your vacations in 
Europe. You have not studied the people. 
Your language is that of the prosperous 
business man. You are seeking too late in 
life to know the people.” 


For just this reason, comments the New 
York Evening Post further— 


The most notable success of Mr. Al 
drich’s public life was a failure. He failed, 
that is to say, in his hopes and plans to 
bring about a reformed currency system, 
yet the impetus which he gave to the move- 
ment must be recognized by all fair-minded 
men as having been vital to the final 
achievement. Senator Aldrich could not 
pass his own bill. He was not able to give 
his name to the statute that, at last, mod- 
ernized our currency and banking system. 
Yet the inquiries which he prest, the inter- 
est which he aroused, the energetic drive 
which he little by little accumulated behind 
the whole agitation for reform, opened the 
door for what came later. Never was there 
a clearer case of one man laboring and an- 
other entering into his labors. The act e 
tablishing the Federal Reserve Bank differs 
in many particulars from the measure pre 
posed by Senator Aldrich; yet its central 
and animating idea is the same as that 
which he urged. And in the reports of the 
Monetary Commission, which owed its 
existence to him, the advocates of the 
scheme that finally became law found s 
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_ treasure-house of fact and argu- 

the balance was, in his public life, 
vai satisfactions and haunting dis- 
appointments, it would be idle, to under- 
take to say. Everybody must feel the 
implicit tragedy of Senator Aldrich’s later 
high and worthy efforts being thwarted by 
the record of his earlier years. 


The passing of the Aldrich influence in 
Washington marks, this paper points out, 
the speed with which we pass from age to 
age in. politics. ‘‘We do not simply close 
chapters; we close whole books and throw 
them away.” The changes that have rev- 
olutionized the world of science in the last 
seventy-five years are hardly greater than 
those in our political world in the last 
fifteen years. Along this line runs similar 
comment from the Springfield Republican: 


To uadcrstand Mz. Aldrich, one must 
recall the industrial and social development 
of New England in the generation following 
the Civil War. It was a period in which 
special conditions afforded exceptional 
opportunities for political corruption to 
flourish. An extraordinary economic de- 
velopment began as soon as the industrial 
throwback of 1873 had spent itself. There 
came an unparalleled growth in the wealth 
and power of the modern business corpota- 
tion in manufacturing and the so-called 
public utilities, notably railroading, whos 
selfish interest in government was neces- 
sarily keen. This period, however, found 
New England markedly individualistic: al- 
ready the reservoir of much accumulated 
capital after two centuries of thrift and 
saving, New England was still very con- 
servative in its ideas of the rights and priv- 
ileges of private property. 

The result was that corporate wealth 
took possession of government in these 
States, notably in Rhode Island, and it did 
not scruple to fortify its powers by all 
methods which were within the law, or were 
made possible by no law. The supremacy 
of public men of the Aldrich type began 
before even secret-ballot acts served to 
safeguard the franchise against venality at 
the polls. Crude was our system of pro- 
tecting the purity of elections, while in 
Rhode Island certain antiquatéd constitu- 
tional forms, suited only to the earlier 
agricultural society of the State, checked 
the progress of needed reforms. 

So many changes have taken place within 
one’s memory to remedy the evils associ- 
ated with the régime that is dead that, as 
we review a career like that of Mr. Aldrich, 
it seems possible to say that while he was 


the natural product of his time his sort has 
died with it. 


It is interesting to note that this “‘Gen- 
eral Manager” of our country started out 
as a wholesale grocer, which is after all only 
afew steps, in New England, from the real 
Yankee bartering grocer, who is reputed to 
be able to drive a bargain more closely than 
any other American. There is a story, 
taken from the archives of Washington 
gossip, that would seem to indicate that 
Mr. Aldrich, when he moved out into a wider 
field than that of his grocery, took some 
of his native quality of bargaining along 
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He Should Have 
Used SWP 


House Owner: | had this paint put on last year and 
look at it now! 


Painter: It doesn’t take long for the weather to show 
up poor paint. 


House Owner: How could | know ‘it was poor 
paint? I’m no paint expert. 


Painter: It doesn't take a paint expert to get reliable 
paint these days—just ordinary intelligence. For in- 
stance, you ought to know that there is a company of 
paint experts that have been making house paint for 
nearly fifty years; making it from accurate formulas, 
mixing and grinding i it with powerful machinery; man- 

acturing every important ingredient; putting in just 
what all these years of experience have taught them is 
best. That company is the Sherwin-Williams Com- 
pany and the paint is known to us painters as SWP. 
the experience of house painters, 


architects, builders and house 
owners—the men and women 
who pay the bills. Insist on SWP. 
You can buy it at any Sherwin- 
Williams store. It comes in 48 
colors—ready to apply. 


Sherwin -Williams House Paint 
plays no favorites in the matter of 
materials. It contains lead. It 
contains zinc. And it contains 
linseed oil. The combination is 
right. Experience has proved it 
—not only our experience but 


Send for free Color Plates giving practical suggestions 
for painting and decorating. If interested in a cot- 
tage or bungalow ask for special booklet, mailed free. 


ERWIN-WILLIAM, 


PAINTS & VARNISHES 


pon nage Brgy Md ha 7 ad eh », People’s Gas Building; San Francisco, 
” $23 Market St. Sales crease in Fin 1 Cities. Best dealers everywhere. 
Nine tocises it Fords te G51 Canal ‘oad, N. W., Cleveland, Ohio 
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Conn., having led the way. 





mx This is an actual photograph of acar, not equipped with Pyrene, as 
tng it burned on the road between Long Beach and Ban t 


Diego, Califorma 


a Fifteen Per Cent. Reduction 

| On Your Automobile Fire Insurance if Your Car 
ey Is Equipped With a Pyrene Extinguisher 
So well satisfied are the Insurance Companies with the QUALITY of fire 
protection furnished by PYRENE, that they have made this reduction in 


the cost of a policy on a Pyrene protected car—the /Etna Accident and 
Liability Company and the Automobile Insurance Company, of Hartford, 


In appearance the Pyrene Extinguisher har- 


monizes with the finest dashboard equipment. , 
See the Pyrene display in Machinery Hall at the Panama-Pacific Exposition. 











Brass and Nickel-plated Pyrene Fire Extinguishe: included in the of Approved 
Fire ieee ip oag ee Board of Fire U A phen sere | 
Tested and Approved by, and bear the label of, the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 
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Aberdeen, S. D. Bridgeport 

Alton Buffalo 

Anderson, 8. C, Butte 

Atlanta Charlotte, N. C. 
Baltimore Charleston, W. Vae 
Birmingham Chicago 

Boston Cincinnati 














PYRENE MANUFACTURING CO., 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, N. Y. 


Cleveland Louisville Pittsburg 
Dayton Memphis Richmond 
Denver Milwaukee St. Paul 
Detroit New Orleans — 
Duluth Oklahoma City Salt Lake City 
Fargo, N. D. Philadelphia San Antonio 
Jacksonville Phoenix, Ariz. York, Neb. 


Pacific Coast Distributors: Gorham Fire Apparatus Co., San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle. 
Distributors for Canada: May-Oatway m 
Distributors for Great Britain and Continent: The Pyrene Co., Lid., 19-21 Gt. Queen St., London, W. C. 


Alarms, Ltd., Winnipeg 

































{HOW TO SPEAK IN PUBLIC by Grenville Kleiser | 


A practical manual for self-instruction by a master of the subject. 
Invaluable for the teacher, minister, business-man. Contains many 
choice selections for practise. Cloth, 548 pp. $1.25 net; postage 12c. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 254-8€0 Fourth Avenue, New York. 











My Beauty Exercises 










will make you look Younger and t 
More Genuinely Beautiful 
than all the artificial, external 


As my wayis Just Nature’s Way, 
results are permanent and come 
soon. It is astonishing to see how 
the too thin face and neck round 
out and the hollows fill in by scien- 
tifically developing and thickening 
the muscles. her special exer- 

Reduce Double Chin by 
working away excess fatty tissue, 
leaving the flesh firm. 


Wrinkles caused by the drooping 
facial muscles disappear. Muddy, 
sallow skins become clear and the 
complexion Fresh as in Girlhood. 
No one too old to benefit. 


Instructions for beautifying the hair, 
hands, nails and feet are included. 


Write today for my Illustrated Facial Beauty Book- 
let-—FREE. If you tell me what improvement you 
would like I can write you more helpfully. 

KATHRYN MURRAY, Dept. 35, 209 State St., CHICAGO 
The First Woman to Teach Scientific Facial Exercise 














“Since 1883 


I have constantly used your dentifrice. 
I am justly proud of my bright teeth.” 
(Name on request.) 


Jor the tooth 
is the dparent of dentifrices—born 
1846. itis responsible for the remark- 
ably sound and bright teeth of many 
people of advanced years, 

Sozodont Liquid is for morning use, to wash 
out all the hard-to-reach crevices. Sozodont 


7 pot nA ego for evening use, to brighten 


Two * trial of Lauid and Powder 
or Paste for 4c in stampsand ial 
afer which you connel rosie. "Address 


| HALL & RUCKEL ‘ 











New York 
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with him. The story is recalled by 7, 
Transcript: ” 
It was on a tariff bill, sent 
House. The Senate had am: nded ate 
in a dozen particulars. Aldrich defendes 
the dozen in a joint conference with ~ 
House committee, but the committee was 
obdurate. ca 
Slowly, one by one, Aldrich vie} : 
after point. Finally, eleven of rey eo 
had been dropt. 2 
“But,” Aldrich insisted, as the story 
goes, ““‘we must have something to ak, 
back with us if the bill is to pass the Sen 
ate at all. We must have at least pa 


concession. from you.” 


And so the one concession was 
If it proved, after all, to have bees Waka 
thing for which Aldrich was keenest, all the 
other amendments having been “bluffs” 
with which to do the bargaining, it js not 


likely that the committee was unduly 


amazed, unless its members were very 
innocent. 


But Mr. Aldrich, we are reminded, had 
one other trait that stood him in even 
greater stead than the knack of bargaining: 


And this was nothing else than his ability 
to know an immense quantity of details, 
and to know that he knew what he knew. 

Said one who debated with him in the 
early lyceum days: ‘‘The grasp he had of 
the tariff question certainly surprized us, 
He sprang point after point, and backed up 
each one of them with proof enough to sink 
a ship. It soon came to be a saying among 
us that any one who would down ‘Nelse’ 
Aldrich in a debate on the tariff must know 
his subject backward and forward.” 

Years later, when he rose to take part in 
tariff debates in the Senate, his customary 
form of introduction was: ‘The facts in 
the case are these.’’ And if the facts he 
recited were so chosen as to color the par- 
ticular effect he wished to make, there were 
few in the Senate able to match fact 
against fact in argument. 

His memory for figures was amazing. In 
a discussion of financial questions he could 
store up every figure used by the opposition 
in his mind and use it later without an 
error. 


It was, of course, not the criticized or 
questioned qualities of the “General Man- 
ager” that won him his greatest triumphs. 
Men like Taft and Roosevelt depended on 
him; he was consulted and his advice taken 
by the sincere and public-spirited as well as 
by those with an ax to grind, simply be 
cause, in his line, he was the greatest man 
in the country. The New York World 
closes an account of his life with a summary 
of a few of his personal characteristics, and 
an amusing commentary on the frank ac- 
knowledgment of his relation to the highest 
legislative body of the country: 


Senator Aldrich rarely read a newspaper 
—at least, during his service in the Senate. 
This was partly because of his deeply 
rooted indifference to what others thought 
or said of him and his doings. It was more 
because of his frankly admitted expecté 
tion that others would tell him of any event 
that was likely really to interest him. 

Another characteristic of the man was 
the temperance of his habits. He neve 
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. he rarely drank, and then never 
cago a single glass of wine at dinner. 
He spent as much time in the open as he 
could claim for such recreation, and be- 
eause of his habit of getting away for such 
jaunts the longest sessions at Washington 
usually found him as equable at their close 

their start. ; 

eaanty years ago some wit of the Capi- 
tol saw Senator Aldrich and Senator Gor- 
man seat themselves side by side on a sofa. 

“The Senate is in session,” he remarked. 

This was as true during the last year of 
his service. At a Gridiron Club dinner 
President Taft delivered what was called 
“A Message to the Senate.” He began it, 
“My dear Mr. Aldrich.” 





OUR SHARE IN THE SLAUGHTER 


HAT the United States is well repre- 

sented in the European War is.a secret 
kept from no one. Attempts have been 
made here and abroad to make us withdraw 
our aid, but so far they have failed. There 
area few Abou-ben-Adhems who have had 
themselves enrolled among those who love 
their fellow men enough to manufacture no 
more death-dealing weapons: for Europe, 
but the list does not grow rapidly. Mean- 
while, a war correspondent tells us, the 
spoor of our brimstone emissaries spreads 
across the blood-stained battle-field. If we 
have been consoling ourselves with the 
thought that, in all the rain of lead and 
steel, our contributions would not be 
noticed, we are deceiving ourselves, says 
this writer to the New York Times, de- 
seribing his journey along the German 
trenches to the front: 


Captain F. called my attention to the 
fact that the sides and edges of the trench 
were covered with a, to me, new film of pe- 
culiar yellow. Peering judiciously over the 
top, you noticed that the fields adjoining 
were covered, every square inch, with the 
same peculiar yellow as far as you could see. 

“That’s a deposit from the yellow-smoke 
clouds, which are a unique characteristic 
of the English and American shells,” he ex- 
plained, unconsciously (or perhaps design- 


edly) broaching a conversational topic . 


which one rather prefers to sidestep at the 
west front, where it is a matter of intense 
personal feeling. 

Thad no trouble in noting a subtle differ- 
encein my reception at the front before and 
after the Oberste Heeresleitung published the 
modest one-line announcement in the daily 
war-bulletin that ‘‘it had been determined 
that American shells were being used by the 
enemy.”’ I could even notice a difference 


_ between West and East, where, as far as I 


know, the Germans have not asserted that 
American ammunition is being used. Here, 
in the trenches before Givenchy, I con- 
tinued to be treated with perfect politeness 
and courtesy and much real kindness, but 
the feeling of genuine welcome seemed, I 
lelt, to be rather lacking on the part of the 
fighters. Men and officers who had seen 
comrades killed or maimed by alleged Amer- 
tan shells do not fall around your neck 
and greet you like a long-lost brother when 
they learn that you are an American. 
American ammunition is very good, and 
caused us many losses,” Captain F, 
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Increase your daylight, and 


you ll increase your profits 


Over 3,000 firms will testify that Rice’s Gloss Mill- 
White on ceilings and walls increases daylight in the 
plant; employees are more satisfied with their sur- 
roundings, and do better work, because they can 
see better. 


Rice’s also improves sanitary conditions, because it 
is washable. It imparts a brilliant gloss tile-like 
finish to ceilings and walls, which does not crack nor 
scale, even under the jar of the heaviest machinery. 
By the “Rice Method” it can be applied over old 
cold-water paint. 


Rice’s is the original Mill-White. It contains no 
lead or varnish; it is an OIL paint. ll others 
are varnish paints which turn yellow, and are liable 
to crack and scale. 


RICE'S 


GLOSS 
MILL-WHITE 


is made by a process over which we have exclusive control, which 
causes it to remain white longer than any other and prevents it 
from either cracking or peeling. The tremendous advantages of 
this process enable us to make the following guarantee: 

WE GUARANTEE that if Rice’s does not remain white longer 
than any other gloss paint, applied at the same time and under the 
same conditions, we will give, free, enough Rice’s to repaint the job 
with one coat. We also guarantee that, properly applied, Rice’s will 
not flake or scale. You cannot lose under this guarantee. 


_ On concrete Sold Direct From .Factory 


surfaces Rice’s is sold direct from the factory in barrels 
Ri ninsideconerete, | containing sufficient paint to cover 20,000 
square feet—one coat. 


makes the best pos- 
sible primer for a 

Write for booklet, ‘‘More Light,’’ 
and Sample Board 


U.S. Gutta Percha Paint Co. 


Gloss Mill-White— 
29 Dudley Street, Providence, R. I. 





giving a_ tile-like 
enamel finish at no 
more expense than 
lead oil paint. 


Rice’s Granolith 
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He whose paint lasts, paints best. Your painter 
should know,-and you should let him know that 
you know, that the ingredient which makes paint 
last longer and look better while it lasts-is 


We have three books discussing Zinc from the three view- 
points of the parties most concerned. 








For House Owner: “Your Move” 

For Architects: “One of Your Problems” 

For Painters: “Zinc That Made a Painter Rich” 
Ask for yours. Sent free. 


The New Jersey Zinc Company 
Room 416, 55 Wall Street, New York 
For big contract jobs consult our Research Bureau 
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Certain-teed 
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Slate Surfaced Shingles 1-ply guaranteed 5 years i 
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General Roofing Manufacturing Company 
Worla’s largest manufacturers of Roofing and Building Papers 
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explained, ‘without any trace of ill-will 
seemed rather to feel hurt. He added tha 
the big American shells had been nic, 
named by the Germans Die Dicke Gelbe. : 
“The fat, yellow boys,” on the model of 
= nt ae or ‘The Fat Bertha.” the 
avorite name for the 42-centi 

ieee 42-centimeter Krupp 


He 





THE CHICAGO LADIEs’ CAMPAIGN 


HE elation of the Woman Suffrage 

party over the Chicago election of 
April 6, in which the Republican candidate 
was elected by a record-breaking plurality, 
may well abide with them for some time to 
come. Free suffrage in the second city of 
the United States is, indeed, an achieve- 
ment of note. Whether the election of the 
reform candidate was due to their vote or 
not, they at least had a hand in it. To the 
outside world it was an interesting event, 
But Chicago looks back upon it with mixed 
feelings. When the lady across the way 
drives her husband from the house with a 
broomstick, our own feelings on the subject 
are like to be clear and definite; but with 
the husband it is otherwise. This is the 
tenor of the following account of the elec- 
tion day, given by a writer in the Chicago 
Tribune: 


She was a woman approaching middle 
age, with touches of silver in her hair, She 
was well, but not expensively, drest. Her 
face was gentle and there were soft lines in 
it which seemed to indicate a thoughtful 
mind. She was standing on the sidewalk in 
front of the Thompson headquarters on Ran- 
dolph Street, close up to the building. In 
both hands she clutched a big megaphone. 

She was trying hard to make herself 
heard above the wild storm of sound, but 
the voice which came from the trumpet was 
neither shrill nor overloud. It sounded like 
a vastly exaggerated coo. 

‘‘Everybody vote for Thompson. We 
want Big Bill! We want Big Bill!” 

The whole sidewalk for a block was 
swarming with a shifting, changing mass of 
yelling people, old and young of both sexes, 
Four young men, their hands on each 
other’s shoulders, walking in lockstep, came 
worming their way through the crowd. 
Their leader yelled through a megaphone: 

‘One! Two! Three! Four!” he counted. 
Then, with an extra head of steam, ‘* What's 
the matter with Sweitzer?” 

A motor-car full of Thompson enthusi- 
asts stood at the edge of the curb. At the 
challenge they leapt on the seats and raised 
their megaphones. 

‘Sweitzer, the Irish Kaiser!” yelled one. 
“‘He’s a seab, that’s all!” bellowed a 
second. 

Across Randolph Street for a block the 
opposite sidewalk down into the street was 
packed with another mob made up mostly 
of Sweitzer partizans. From both sides 
rose a conflicting tumult of unintelligible 
yells. 

Through it all the woman with the meg- 
aphone stood close to the building in front 
of the Thompson headquarters and bleated 
impotently through her huge mouthpiece. 
One had to be within two feet to distinguish 
the words. eile 

“We want Big Bill! We want Big Bill! 

Men forcing their way through the jam 
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stopt and looked at her and smiled. It was 
rather like seeing one’s maiden aunt leaning 


up against the bar in a saloon. 


There were various rumors afloat indi- 
cating that the women were playing their 
opponents’ game with a vengeance. One 
reported a semiriot in a club-meeting or- 
ganized and presided over by women, in 
which not a few of the rioters were women. 
While the occurrence, if truly reported, was 
probably not to be compared with the more 
yjolent outbreaks of militant suffragettes 
in times past, it moves the reporter to 
lament that— 

When one sees a woman of dignified 
presence and cultivated appearance greeted 
with torrents of hisses and insults from the 
frenzied lips of both men and other women, 
when one sees her finally driven from the 
platform with no chance of speaking a 
word, one is tempted to retire to some quiet 
spot for a moment and meditate on what it 
all means. 

When one watches a venerable woman, 
with snowy hair and gracious presence, try- 
ing to quell the tumult by waving a flag and 
almost dancing in the same rhythm, while 
twelve hundred shricking men and women 
order her to sit down and chase herself, one 
remembers his own grandmother and makes 
afeeble effort to blush. : 

One is almost tempted to pick that dis- 
carded and discredited old relic once known 
as masculine chivalry out of the scrap-heap 
and see how many people would recognize it. 





HE HITCHED A “STAR” TO HIS 
WAGON 
“ ITCH your wagon to a star,” 
urged Emerson; but isn’t it the 
same thing to hitch a “‘star” to your wagon? 
Perhaps not invariably, but, in one ease at 
least, the reversal of the injunction brought 
none but the best results. At 39 years 
of age William Rockhill Nelson had col- 
lected certain beliefs, ideals, and animad- 
versions. He knew where he wanted to 
go, what his goal should be, and only the 
vehicle for the trip was lacking. What he 
needed was a city, or a community, in 
which to spread cut his beliefs and ideals, 
his faith in men. It may be said that it 
was a sort of wagon that he needed, some- 
thing to hold these things together, make 
them live, and keep them from falling out 
and getting lost along the way. He picked 
out Kansas City. It seemed to embody 
the qualities he sought, so he forthwith 
adopted the town. That gave him his 
wagon; it remained to pick out a “star.” 
Instead of doing that, however, he hitched 
to his wagon an orb of his own conception, 
the Kansas City Star, now ‘even more 
widely known than its celebrated founder 
and editor. 

Altho it isa play upon words to speak 
of the relation of William Nelson to his 
newspaper in the terms used by Emerson, 
the truth remains that in the conception, 
development, and Management of this 
paper the highest ideals were held, clung to, 
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Twenty miles 


The motorist who rides out from Ports- 
mouth, N. H., and crosses the State line at 
Kittery on the way to Kennebunk, Maine, 
will travel continuously over the new State 
road and for twenty miles will be always 
on a Tarvia roadway—firm, dustless, 
mudless—perfect in every way. 


First comes a stretch of old macadam which 
has been treated with ‘“Tarvia B’’ to pre- 
vent dust and preserve the surface. Then 
comes a stretch of tarviated macadam which 
has been built from the bottom up with 
**Tarvia X°’, the denser grade of Tarvia. 
Next is an area of gravel which has been 
treated with ‘‘Tarvia B’’ to preserve the 
surface, followed by two areas of ‘“Tarvia 
X’* construction. 


Further-on in York and Wells are large 


Preserves Roads; Z 
Prevents Dust = , 
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State Road, Kittery, Maine. 
Constructed with “Tarvia X”’. 


of Tarvia roads— 


areas of concrete roadway which have been 
coated with ‘‘Tarvia A’’. 


The road illustrates the versatility of Tarvia, 
and its applicability to varying conditions 
of trafic, varying character of foundation 
and varying character of road material. 


There are many ways of using Tarvia 
effectively, and there are several grades of 
Tarvia to meet varying conditions. 


Tarvia is, by nature, waterproof and adhe- 
sive. It contributes an element of plastic- 
ity to the roadway, obviating the tendency 
of ordinary macadam to crumble under 
modern automobile traffic. 


The Tarvia treatment more than pays for 
itself by the decided saving in maintenance 
costs which it makes possible. 





In order to bring the facts before taxpay- 
ers as well as road authorities, the Barrett 
Manufacturing Company has organized a 
Special Service Department, which keeps up 
to the minute on all road problems. If you 
will write to nearest office regarding road 





Special Service Department 


conditions or problems in your vicinity, the 
matter will have the prompt attention of ex- 
perienced engineers. This service is free for 
the asking. 

If you want detter roads and lower taxes, 
this Department can greatly assist you. 








BARRETT MANUFAC 


TURING COMPANY 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston St. Louis 
Cleveland Cincinnati Pittsburgh Detroit Birmingham «<e@ 
Kansas City Minneapolis Salt Lake City Seattle 
Tue PATERSON Mec. Co., Limited: Montreal Toronto Winnipeg cS 
Vancouver St. John, N. B. Halifax, N.S. Sydney, N.S. 
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You've been wanting a 

REALLY GOOD electric suc- 

tion cleaner, but you haven't 
wanted to pay out $50.00 or 
$75.00 cash. The Barnes solves 
your problem. The lowest priced 
—highest quality cleaner made. 
Sells for less than $20.00—cash 
or easy payments. 


48 Hours’ Free Trial / 


Send for a Barnes today. No 
money in advance. Clean all 
your rugs, carpets, draperies, 
upholstery, mattresses, etc. If 
satisfied, make yourpayments. 
If not, return cleaner to us; 
we pay express both ways. 
Weighs only 7 lbs. Guaranteed. 


Agents Wanted—Good Profits 
A fine chance for man or 
woman in every locality. All | 

or spare time. Add $30 
to your salary. Write 
today. 





The advance Mfg. Co. 
145 Willard St. 
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It Makes No Noise! 


A handsomely fitted bathroom 
offers little comfort and less 
peace of mind unless the 


closet be noiseless. 


The Trenton Potteries Company 


IWELCLO 


Silent Closet 


was designed to flush so quietly as 
not to be heard outside the bath- 
room, yet it is pérfectly sanitary. 
Its price is scarcely higher than that 
of any good closet and the cost for 
installation work is exactly the same. 
Whether your house is to cost 
$5,000 or $75,000, the Si-wel-clo 
is suitable and practical. 


Booklet R-13 
“‘Bathrooms of 
Character”’ 
free on request. Ar- 
chitects and Plumb- 
ers know and recom- 
mend all our sanitary 

fixtures. 


The TRENTON POTTERIES COMPANY 
Trenton, N.J., U.S. A. 
Phe ere eter it Sens 

















HEALTH AND HAPPINESS 


A message to girls from Eliza M. Mosher, M.D. A 

new book which, placed in the hands of the growing 

girl, will conduce to the greatest bodily efficiency, 

and foster the highest attributes of womanly 
cter. $1.00 net; by mail $1.10. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 


FOR GIRLS ome 









A remarkable bargain at $66. for 
8x 16 ft. size, Other sizes as low in 
Proportion. All doors, hardware, 
sta ete., finest quality, Credit 
Extended. “Write for special proposi- 
tion “‘Silo 36” 


PA 





CAMPBELL 


IRRIGATION 


We lead the world in overhead i tion of all kinds. 
Send for revised edition of our klet ** Modern 
Irrigation,’’ and literature describing our circularirri- 
gations ers, the Campbell Automatic and Campbell 
Turbo-Irrigator,and the new Automatic Oscillator for 
overhead pipes. 

J.P. Cam: 
150 Union Terminal Building, 


F 


Jacksonville, Fla. 
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and as nearly attained as it is given to 
mortals to attain them. The thirty-five 
years of his devotion to The Star were 
ended only by his death, April 13, at the 
age of seventy-four. How Mr. Nelson 
accomplished the building up of so great 
@ paper, a task which may be said to 
have been performed by himself alone, is 
interestingly told in the Star’s recent 
history of the paper and its editor. No 
man could have kept a closer touch upon 
his work than did William Nelson. In 
fact, you could scarcely say he was absent 
when he was out of town, for, as we read: 


The letters, telegrams, and cablegrams 
he sent to The Star when he was away 
were all trumpét-blasts sounding the onset. 
Never must The Star relax. Never 
must it feel that enough has been done. 
Never must it become self-satisfied and 
take on the complacency of sloth. /He 
hammered away at the staff of The Star 
as he hammered away at public opinion. 
He roused the one to rouse the other, and 
he never allowed either to sleep. Whether 
it was a more hardy variety of climbing 
rose for a cottage wall or a Federal Reserve 
bank, he put The Star on the trail of it and 
never rested until Kansas City got it. In 
his devotion to the publie good of his 
city, in his indignation at injustice, in the 
splendidness of his civic vision, in his 
faith and in his works he was approached 
by no man of his day, or if he was ap- 
proached it was by Kersey Coates alone. 

And so, whether it alienated friends, 
whether it threatened the Star’s business, 
whether it brought on him the abuse and 
slander of politicians, the enmity of money- 
power, or the invective of defeated greed, 
William R. Nelson never turned aside. He 
had given himself and his newspaper to 
the service of Kansas City, and through 
thirty-five years of such struggle and storm 
as have rarely marked a private career in 
this country he remained stedfast in it to 
the end. 


There follow several illustrations of the 
way in which the paper was managed. 
Perhaps no journalist has ever put more 
of himself into the printed columns of a 
daily newspaper than has William Nelson. 


Matter that the conventional newspapers 
regarded as “‘filler,”” to be stuck in when 
news failed, Mr. Nelson considered as 
highly important. 

‘‘The men are pretty apt to find some- 
thing of interest to them in the news on 
the dullest day,” he would say. “But 
women aren’t interested in politics or 
sports. We are going to furnish them 
good reading no matter how dull they may 
find the news.” 

As the means came, Mr, Nelson devoted 
himself to building up the news depart- 
ments.’ He was impatient of the tradi- 
tional ways of handling material. 

“Don’t get the professional point of 
view,” he would warn his news men. “A 
Washington correspondent is apt to get to 
thinking he is a statesman. He imagines 
the folks back home are interested in the 
details of Congressional affairs. They are 
a whole lot more interested in a fuss be- 
tween the wives of two Cabinet members, 
or in some new development in farming that 
a Congressman from Kansas can tell him 
about.” 





* THE LAWN 
It often happens that the amateur gardener, in laying 


out his first lawn, carves out of the green 
beds in stars, crescents, anchors and cies aa 
and there a few shrubs sprinkled in. Such creations 
are detested by every teal landscape architect, 

A woman who has given close study to the subject 
of lawns, lays down these principles: 

“First, plan the lawn as you would a : 
Remember that ‘the creation of a beautiful lawn is 
the work of an artist.” It should be ‘the foregrourd 
of a nature picture.” 

“The lawn has been also termed ‘the heart of the 
garden.” Keep its center open. Leet its smooth green 
carpet carry your vision uninterruptedly across to irreg. 
ular outlines of shrubbery or old-fashioned flower 
Avoid geometrical flower beds. They dishgure th 
lawn and prevent its being what it should be—a unit 
Let your grass run into little sequestered nooks or bays, 
concealing mysteries of the garden—the parts we do 
not see till we come to them. Vistas should be care. 
fully studied. At no spot on the lawn should you be 
able to see the entire carpet of grass. 

“Having planned the lawn, build it right. The 
ancient story about the perfection of lawns in England 
being due to five centuries of rolling and sheep pastur. 
age is a popular fallacy. Beautiful turf can be obtained 
in most parts of the United States within a few years 
time, provided the right care be given to all details, 

_ “Proper soil, pure seed, correct fertilizing, and fre. 
quent rollings are fundamentals of a good turf. Start 
your new lawn upon the foundation of at least one foot 
of good rich soil. For immediate results you can 
turf, but for the best permanent results seeding is prefer. 
able. When your lawn is established, feed it with top 
dressings of real soil foods. When you begin to mow, 
don’t cut too close—not less than two inches in hot 
weather. Be sure your lawn equipment includes an 
efficient roller, a first class mower, weeding tools, 
border shears, rakes, and hose for watering.” 


berariwent’ —TheliteraryDigest 











DEPARTMENT 
FOR FLOWERS 


B AND VEGETABLES 


a, __ The greatest fertilizer in the 
= 


re world. Results are wonderful. 
Will make flowers vege- 
tables grow and bloom as if 
in the tropics, mature much 
earlier, and in abundance. 
4. If you have not used it, write 
for descriptive circular. Marvel- 
i] ous results. THOUSANDS USE 
IT. THOUSANDS ENDORSE IT. 
Luther Burbank, John Lewis 
Childs, Dingee and Conard say it 
is wonderful. 

Ask your dealer for it or order 
“a in dry f POSTPAID 

ut up in dry form: 

12 oz. an Ae to make 21 gal. Ste 
_.. es 





The 
Bibs. “340 8.00 





10 lbs.“ 980 " 5.50 
50 Ibs. by freight 2.0 
— 100 Ibs. by freight 40.0 
Bonora Chemical Company, 70 and 72 Worth St., New York 
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UMUS 


Yeast of the Earth 
Nature’s Ideal Fertilizer and Plant Food 


Absolutely Odorless and free from weed seed. 
Not only a quick stimulant but a permanent plant 
food and soil builder. It supplies to starved vege- 
tation just the nourishment it needs. Mix it with 
the soil in your flower boxes, flower pots, flower beds, 
garden, and around your trees and shrubbery. Rake 
it into your lawn. You will be delighted with the 


results. 

Special Trial Offer: For only $1.00 we W! 
send i a 100 Ib. bag, or for $5.00, six 100 1b. bags— 
F. O. B. Andover, N. J 


Send for pamphlet and prices for larger quantities. 





Peterson, Sinclaire & Miller, 25 W. 45th St., New York 
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One of his axioms was that under all 2 mom NT &tion=-wi a e Special Sale 

ircumstances The Star must be a gentle- 

His staff knew that he would not 

sanction the publication of articles reflect- 

ing on the private life of any person, unless A ermo or 
a court proceeding made such publication 

imperative. 

ait" am always willing to overlook an 
error in judgment regarding news, > he 
would say, “provided it is made on the 
side of good taste.” 

At one time a grave scandal came up 
involving a man who was a possibility as 
a Presidential candidate. There was a 
division of opinion in the office regarding 
it. Mr. Nelson, as he often put it, “cast the 
unanimous vote” against publication. 

“The man has been making a game fight 
for self-control,’ he said. ‘‘ The Star isn’t 
going to make his way harder for him.” 

He had no patience with perfunctory 

* work of any sort, or with adherence to 
precedents. If news worth while was in 
sight he would throw all the resources of 
the paper into getting it. But if he felt 
that something else than news was of 
more public interest, then that was the 
thing that concerned him. 

“T don't enjoy traveling in a _ well- 
trodden path,” he would say. ‘‘The Star 
should pioneer.” 

If a poem by Rudyard Kipling or a 
story by Sam Blythe was the most in- - 
teresting thing that had come into the 
office on a day, his instructions were to 
“play it up” on the first page. 

He had the greatest scorn for the sugges- 
tion that some other newspaper handled 
material in another way. ‘‘ What the other 
fellow does doesn’t interest me;”’ he would 
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. Hotel Style Mattress 16> 
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4 feet 6 inches wide by 6 feet 3 inches long—weighing 50 pounds. 


A Mattress Bargain for You! 


Built (not stuffed) layer-wise, in the Ostermoor way, and much better 
even than the regular Ostermoor. 


They contain 5 pounds more, hand-laid, sheeted filling than regular, 
and are much thicker, plumper, softer and even more luxuriously 
comfortable. 
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say. “Newspapers that are edited with a 
view to attracting attention from other 
newspapers are failures. We are running 
The Star for our readers, not for other 
newspapers.” 

The advent of yellow journalism never 
disturbed him, and he made no concessions 
toit in the way of big headlines or ‘“‘eomic”’ 
supplements. His was one of the few 
newspapers in America that failed to be 
influenced by the new movement. He 
believed the movement was vulgar and 
bad. Over and over he declared he would 
quit the business before he would get out 
ashoddy paper. 


One night a few years ago there was a 
meeting of managing editors and publishers 
of a group of the most important news- 
papers in the United States. He gave 
them a dinner at his home. They asked 
him for a little talk as they sat at the 


Coverings are the finest, most durable and most expensive Tickings 


made, both Dust-Proof Satin Finish and French Mercerized Art Twill. 


Finished with boxed borders, bound edges, round corners and close tuft- 
ings, their construction is both the daintiest and most substantial possible. 


Regular Price, $23.50— cnet two parts—opecial Price, $16.50 


If your dealer has none in stock, we will deliver at your home by express, 
all charges prepaid, immediately upon receipt of check or money order. 


Act quickly, now, while the opportunity lasts. Even though you have no imme- 
diate use for a mattress now, we know you will never regret your purchase of so 
reala bargain. We are so sure of pleasing you, we sell it with our guarantee of 
‘‘money back if not satisfied’® during thirty days’ trial. 


Mattresses are shipped carefully wrapped in leatherette paper and burlap. They 
come to you directly from our work-room, absolutely untouched and unhandled. 
A postal brings you our illustrated 144-page Free Book 

descriptive of Mattresses, Springs, Cushions, Divans, etc., 

and Samples of Coverings. Write today. 


OSTERMOOR & CO., 119 Elizabeth Street, New York 


Canadian Agency: Alaska Feather & Down Co., Ltd., Montreal 


table after the dessert. 


‘Well, gentlemen,” he said, “I have | 5 (iii TANT WT 
one comment to make about American 


newspapers. The great bulk of them are 
allowing Mr. Hearst to edit them. They 
are copying his papers. Perhaps Mr. 
Hearst had to do what he did to attract 
attention. But so long as I have anything 
to say about it, Mr. Hearst isn’t going to 
edit the Kansas City Star.” 

It was a sacred principle with him to 
give his readers more for their money than 
they could possibly buy anywhere else on 

The question with him never was 
what he could make out of The Star, but 


how much he could aff d i is 
raders. ord to give his 
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Design No. 458 bv Jud Yoho. 
Est'd Cost $2500. 
1915 De Luxe Edition, 112 Pages. 
The largest exclusive bungalow book published. 
Shows cream of 1000 practical and distinctive 
bungalows actually built for $400 to $4,000, 
suited to any climate, with eaterior and interior 
views, plans, size of rooms, cost, etc. 
Contains valuable suggestions on 
bungalow building written by ex- 
pert. Worth many times its cost to 
any builder. Sent anywhere 





TYPEWRITERS Sis Tosec 
$186 TO $60 
Look at these bargains! — Re- 
built in our own Factories. ry machine 
A ie book SOc. Re check, money order is guaranteed for one year, 
Se oe ase = ag Remi to Smiths $18 to 
JUD YOHO, The Bungalow Craftsman Underwoode Hots fe js toon Este Hs 
604 Empire Building. L. GC. Smiths to Olivers to $35 


Seattle, Wash. We have others. Send for catalog describing 
them, and address of nearest branch office. 
AMERI 


NE CO., Inc.,345 Broadway, N. ¥, 


“Always give better value than your 
competitor does,” was William Nelson’s 
Motto, and thus it was that, not long after 
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A Million Dollar 
Biscuit 


VERY day at noon the em- 
loyees of The Shredded 


heat Company at Niagara 
Falls eat luncheon as the guests of the 
Company in the beautiful, suniit din- 
ing room of ‘“The Home of Shredded 
Wheat.”’ Treating employees as 
guests bespeaks a relationship that 
insures loyal, faithful service—and in 
this instance the service means a 
good breakfast for you. It has taken 
millions of dollars to perfect 


SHREDDED WHEAT BISCUIT 


and to build a sanitary, sunlit factory in 
which to make it. You couldn’t make 
this Biscuit in your own kitchen. Our 
kitchen is your kitchen when you serve 
Shredded Wheat. It contains all the body- 
building material in: the whole wheat’ 
grain made digestible by steam-cooking, 
shredding and baking. 


For breakfast heat the Biscuit in the 
oven to restore crispness; pour hot milk 
over it, adding a little cream. Delicious 
for any m in combination with 
sliced bananas, baked apples or canned 
or preserved peaches or other fruits. 


TRISCUIT is the Shredded Whole 
Wheat Wafer, eaten as a toast with butter 
or soft cheese.. A delicious substitute for 
white flour bread or crackers. 


Made only by 


The Shredded Wheat Company 


Niagara Falls, N. Y. 








Dont Throw Away 


Your Worn Tires 


For over three years European motor- 
ists have been getting from 10,000 to 
15,000 miles out of their tires by ‘“‘half- 
soling” them with Steel Studded Treads. 

In eight months over 20,000 American mo- 

e are 


v their a 

saving $50 to a year in tire expense. 

We SHIP ON APPROVAL sii = = 
express and let you be the judge. Durable Treads 


double the life of your tires and are sold undera 
signed guarantee 5,000 miles without 
t 


lied i re in 30 mi vod 
ure. A in yourown garage in 30 minutes. 
SPECIAL DISCOUNT” store! 
in new territory on 
first shipment direct from factory. A posta) will 
get full information and sample within a week. 
State size of tires. Don't write today. 


0 LEATH 5 
825 A Goetz Building, W. Austin Ave., Chicago, Lil. 
84B Tread Building, Denver, Colo. 
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founding The Star, he issued, additionally, 
The Sunday Star, and included it at exactly 
the same subscription rate as_ before. 
Ten cents a week, the original price of the 
paper, became the standard price, even 
when, later on, the Kansas City Times was 
bought and added as a morning edition 
to the evening and Sunday service. His 
newspaper was practically the first to give 
twice-a-day service, and, as we read: 


His reason for doing this illustrates his 
whole attitude toward his work. The 
“vellows” were coming then with their 
comic supplements. Mr. Nelson felt that 
these were impossible. He was printing 
a newspaper, he would say, not running 
a curiosity-shop. But he realized they 
would have a degree of popularity, and 
he proposed to forestall this competition 
long in advance. 

The innovation was one of the great 
pioneering achievements of American jour- 
nalism. But the outcome justified Mr. 
Nelson’s confidence. 

The same attitude was apparent in the 
founding of The Weekly Kansas City Star. 
It was founded, not to make money, but 
to make a contribution to American farm 


| life. 


“I took pencil and paper,’’ Mr. Nelson 
said, “and figured that we could afford 
to print a four-page farm weekly for 
twenty-five cents a year. Nobody else had 
ever done it. But I felt it was possible, 
that we were in a position to do it, and 
that we ought to do it. For we had a 
lot to say to the farmers, and we weren’t 
reaching them, before the days of rural 
free delivery, through the daily.” 

Mr. Nelson’s ideals of giving the reader 
the most possible for his money showed 
in all the details of his management. He 
felt, for instance, that the size of type 
commonly used in newspapers was trying 
on the eyes. So he discarded it and had 
The Star set in larger type. With the large 
brevier type he used first a style of type 
face that he felt was artistic. After two 
or three years he decided that it was not 
not quite as legible as a blacker type, so 
he threw the handsome type away and 
ordered the other. 

For a long time he would not use illus- 
trations in The Star, because he felt a 
newspaper could not do them well, and 
he never was for doing anything he could 
not do well. But finally he decided on 
the use of line drawings. Other news- 
papers gradually adopted the mechanical 
form of reproduction of photographs 
known as “‘half-tones.”” This process was 
vastly cheaper than the one The Star 
was using, but Mr. Nelson never would 
consider it, for two reasons: In the first 
place, the half-tone is likely to smear and 
blur in the rapid printing of a’ newspaper; 
and in the second place, a mechanical 
reproduction never interested him. He 
wanted individuality. 

The Star was a passion with him. 
Nothing hurt him so much as to see it do 
things in a’ commonplace way. Nothing 
delighted him so much as a piece of work 
that showed distinction in treatment. 

Three years ago. he wrote his associates, 
from his summer home in Magnolia; ‘‘I’m 
afraid I may be wearying you by writing 
so much about details of the paper. But 
The Star is my life.” 
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(Continued from page 1010) 


forced into this war, and if ever 
waged by the self-sacrifice of an entire na. 
tion, it is this one. At the same time ho 
one has any illusion as to what We am 
fighting for. Our sons are laying down 
their lives not for any lust. of territory but 
to defend the vital interests of a peace 
nation of 65,000,000 souls. We are fight 

against the greedy land-lust of Russian bar. 
barians led by a clique of blood-staine) 
grand dukes, against the thievish commep. 
cialism of England, and the Chauvinistie 
folly of France. Against these we mus, 
fight to the bitter end. Until this end ix 
accomplished the press must serve the in. 
terests of the German people, and it js 
therefore premature to give out articles on 
the length of the war. ’ 

**Will you allow me, as one colleague to 
another, to make a few observations? We 
in Germany have always had the highest 
and friendliest opinions regarding America, 
We have viewed with satisfaction the great 
number of Germans living in America, who, 
as you must surely admit, have not merely 
made money but have contributed their 
share, and often more than their share, to 
the spiritual development of your nation, 
We have always shown to Americans in 
Germany, and especially in our city and 
capital of Saxony, the friendliest welcome 
and hospitality. In view of all this, we 
were astounded when we found that our 
enemies were being assisted by shipments 
of American munitions. This surely must 
prolong the war. 

‘“Your question, however, regarding the 
length of the war shows me that good feel- 
ing still exists in America, and gives me 
courage to ask you if you will not use your 
influential organ for the good purpose of 
writing against this support by America of 
the enemies of Germany. ...... 

‘This ‘war, as every one from the highest 
to the lowest knows, is a fight for existenee, 
and how can a nation with such an organi- 
zation as ours, admired even by our 
enemies, :fail to carry it to the close? The 
war will last until our ideals are realized.” 


& War Was 


Any discussion, says the Frankfurler 
Zeitung, as to the length of the war or terms 
of peace is inopportune, because 


“In the first place, Germany has not 
reached her military goal, and it is impos 
sible to know what new territory Germany 
would acquire and can hold without too 
great a responsibility. A second consid- 
eration is political. Even if we won the 
most complete victory that can be eon 
ceived, we must never yield to the belief 
that we can be freed of our enemies for all 
time. The main thing is not to have again 
to fight such a coalition, so that a future war 
shall not bring us into a similar danger to 
that which we have now happily averted. 
Any public debate about this question 's 
obviously impossible at present, altho it's 
to be desired that everybody should busy 
himself about these things so that in the 
decisive hour we may be guided not by 
phrases but by reality.” 


It is a matter of regret to us that we cal 
not put before our readers any reflection of 
publie opinion in Austria, for to the large 
number of inquiries addrest to the Austriat 
editors not a single reply has been returned. 
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It used to be 960 miles from Chicago to New 
York. Now it is 20 hours. 

How rapidly we shift—and better—how rapidly 
we shift our standards of measurement! 

Motor cars have been in turn measured by 
appearance, design, construction, price, power. 

Now these things are pretty well standardized 
in all the different priced motor cars. 

The thing by which the motor-wise man now 
measures is cost of upkeep. 

You can get upkeep cost down to nearly noth- 
ing—but not if you get what you demand from a 
motor car. 

And here comes the discussion about weight. 

Someone asked Abraham Lincoln how long a 
man’s legs ought to be. 

**About long enough to reach from his body to 
the ground, I should say,’’ replied Mr. Lincoln. 

And a motor car needs enough strength to carry 
its necessary weight—no more—no less. 


Ra 


The too Heavy 
car dollar 


Which of these three 
Motor Car Dollars — 


is yours? 


SS\\\ 


The Chalmers 
dollar 

Saving on gasoline and oil may be saving at the 
spigot, to run out at the repair bung hole. 

Between any two cars—there are only a few 
dollars’ difference in a season’s oil and ‘gas cost, 
but parts and repairs cost to beat the band. 

Good tires are all adjusted to your car and sold 
on a guaranteed mileage basis. 

So you should demand that your car should be 
heavy enough to stand up on country roads with- 
out danger or big repair bills; light enough to be 
reasonably economical of gas and oil. 

Among this kind of motor cars, the Chalmers 
car is supreme when you consider the cost of the 
motor car while you Aave it, instead of its cost 
when you gef, it, 

The Chalmers line for 1915 consists of 3 
“*Economical Sixes’’; the New Six-40 at $1400; 
the Light Six-48 at $1650, and the Master Six-54 
at $2400. 


See them at the nearest Chalmers dealer’s. 








Let your next Car be a 


Chalmers Light Six-48, $1650 
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ARE you getting from 


age of 


America after o 


all price reductions. 


your present tires anything like the average mile- 


6,760 Miles 
recorded and oumned to by The Automobile Club of 
ficial test of these tires ? 


Yet this figure only partially represents the service you 
can now fairly expect from 


VACUUM CUP TIRES 


For we have added for 1915 fully 50% to their wear resistance, right 
on top of the quality that scored the above unapproached result. 


And we have been able, besides, to more than meet our proportion of 


Absolutely Oilproof—Guaranteed not to Skid on wet or greasy pave- 
ments or returnable at purchase price after reasonable trial. 
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OU now buy these highest grade 
tires at prices you formerly 
paid for ordinary tires. 


ennsylvania Oilproof 








Interesting new prices just issued for Pennsylvania Gray and 
Puregum Red Inner Tubes—both with unqualified guarantees. 











An Inde dent Ci 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER CO., Jeannette, Pa. 


Atlanta Cleveland Kansas City,Mo. Omaha St. Paul 
Boston Dallas Minneapolis Philadelphia San Francisco 
Chicago Detroit New York Pittsburgh Seattie 


with an Independent Selling Policy 





illite Allg dhlh 








te 
FISHERMEN! 


Another 5000 “Jim Dandy” ($1.00 
sine) Baitat Low Introductory han, 7 OC 


Peta opt pene sta oer yo 
Pena re 


eran oy a 


Address: Wise Sportsman’s Supply Co. 
Dept. A, 20 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 





Detroit Marine Engine 


Fy Trial 










Special 
wholesale ony Seaennd 
price on first ~ ae ie ee 
ed. 1, 2 and4 
outfit sold. gw 2 to 50 hep 
Suitable for any 
Engine starts boat, canoe, racer, 
without cranking; only cruiser, or railway track 
three moving parts. car. Join ‘boosters’ clab 


everywhere. Be VER 


THE AUTOGLAS 


tet Mtg wpe 


May Hed 1911 
The Only Comfortable Goggle 
The Only Efficient Eye Protector 


_ The hinged centerpiece which is the distinguish- 
ing feature of the Autoglas allows the lenses to con- 
form to the curves of the face and excludes all dust 
wind and flying particles. The lenses are groun 


glass and curved in shape, ensuring comfort and 


perfect sight and allowing unobstructed vision in 
all directions. 


Over 40,000 in Actual Use 


For Sale by All Opticians, Motor Supply Houses 
and Sporting Goods Dealers 





Detroit Engine Works, 1334 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


F. A. HARDY & CO., ‘Be2‘ios CHICAGO, ILL. 








On the French side we find ¢ 
tendency to evade the fixing of 
like a definite date for 


he same 
anything 
Pre the Cessation of 
hostilities. Mr. Viviani, the Premier of 


France, writing in the Journal des Débats 
gives us to understand that: 
“France will not lay down he 
she has regained forever the pri 
were torn from her by force, restored to 
heroic Belgium her material prosperity and 
political independence, and broken Prysgi 
militarism.” ag 


r arms until 
»vineces that 


The editor of the Paris Matin Considers 
that it would be injudicious for him to dis 
cuss the matter in his paper, and he Writes: 


“This subject is a very delicate one for 
any publication to handle, because it might 
possibly give the impression that there was 
a certain lassitude in French opinion 
which is far from being the case,” 


After a number of compliments on the 
liberty and freedom of America, the Journal 
d’ Indre-et-Loire, the oldest provincial news. 
paper in France, gives us the opinion of the 
people in the neighborhood of Tours: 


‘“‘France did not want this war and was 
actually forced into it, but the die is Cast, 
and we must go on to the end. It isa 
question of life and death, but France will 
not die. The land of freedom can not die, 
Until the heavy clouds which darken the 
path of the Allies toward a holy peace 
through liberty are rolled away, this war 
must continue. When that day will be is 
God’s secret, but all France prays that 
these days of wrath may be shortened.” 


From Calais comes a note of defiance, 
and the editor of the Petit Calaisien writes: 


“This war shall continue until the en- 
emies of the Triple Entente have been 
crusht into the dust. No peace will be pos- 
sible until Prussian militarism, which has 
endangered Europe and the world with its 
madness of armaments, under which all 
humanity is suffering, shall be definitely 
wiped out.” 


The Limoges Gazette du Centre thus 
answers the question: 


‘‘When will the war end? When Ger- 
many is vanquished. That is the only cat- 
egorical answer that can be given. It is 
entirely impossible to fix a date, but under 
‘the vigorous pressure of the Allies, whieh 
will soon commence both by land and sea, 
there is no doubt at all that a speedy col 
lapse of the German Army is inevitable.” 


The first attempt to set anything like 
a precise date comes from the Toulouse 
Télégramme, which thinks— 


“We need not bother to consider the 
possibilities of intervention by Italy or 
Roumania, of revolution in Hungary, o 
military revolts against the Germans 1 
Turkey, the possible arrival of Japanese 
troops on the European Continent, or evel 
economic distress among our enemies. 
these eventualities can be rejected, yet we 
have no hesitation in thinking that late 
the fall Germany and Austria will be suing 
for peace. One thing is certain, the pa 
tience of the French nation will hardly last 
till then. We consider that the supreme 
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d will continue during the month 3 rT) . 9 
ee. Then we may look for the im- be) ur Car is not Fully Equip ped 
mediate results of the victory at the Marne, for Real Comfort unless it has 
and we shall be rewarded for all the diffi- = nen cab es ; 
wulties and discouragements which have el ; 
attended our long postponement of the 
offensive.” 

Another paper, the Nantes Télégramme, 
gees peace by next Christmas: 


Price for 
the Ford 


Price for 
large cars 


$35. 
“Tn spite of all the soothsayers and 
prophetesses who can read the future in the 
eards, in the stars, and in the grounds of the 
teacup, we believe it is quite impossible to 
give a precise date when the war will finish. 
None the less, there are certain indications 
which can not be neglected—the lack of mu- 
nitions on the German side, the statements 
of German prisoners that they are short of 
food at the front, the impossibility of Ger- 
many’s raising new levies of men, and the 
utter failure on her part to inaugurate a 
new offensive. . . . There is nothing in the 
future to discourage us. Our worst days 
are over, and next Christmas we shall cer- 
tainly celebrate peace and good will among 
cial news. men.” 
ion of the 
urs: 


Considers 
im to dis. 
he writes: 


VELVET SHOCK ABSORBERS 
Men Who Know Use Velvets 


Velvet Shock Absorbers are bought by many of the most promi- 
nent Automobile Manufacturers = their own personal use. 


A pioneer motor car builder—The President of a big Detroit 
Company—An Automobile Designer and Engineer whose name is 
world famous—all three recently paid the full price for Velvets for 
their own cars. 


VELVE Tassonse 
ABSORBERS 
The Only Absorber with True Multiple Springs 


Velvets have 126 coils in eight resilient springs that softly 
cushion every jolt, jar or bump. Single coil absorbers with 
one stiff heavy spring have from 26 to 44 coils. Like com- 
paring an eight cylinder motor with a “one lunger.” 


A Free Trial 


Send us the coupon and we will mail you a specification 
blank which when you fill it out and return to us will 
entitle you to a set of Velvet Absorbers for your car. Try 
them 10 days—it’s “up to you” whether you buy or not. 


Save Their Cost in Three Months 


Velvets prevent rim cutting as tires can be fully inflated 
without making the car ride hard. Velvets reduce repair 
bills by absorbing road shocks and reducing vibration; 
prevent broken springs and lengthen the life of the car. 


© one for 
> it might 
there was 

opinion, 


ts on the 
1e Journal 


A most optimistic official review of the 
war is published by the French Press 
Bureau in the pages of the Figaro. 
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Its con- 
clusions may be roughly summarized as 
follows: 1. That the Germans expended 
their resources in order to win a quick vic- 
tory,and have entirely failed. 2. That the 
French have conserved their resources, and, 
with an eye to a long war, have accumu- 
lated such a power in men and supplies as 
to insure the ultimate success of the offen- 
sive that, at the chosen time, will be begun. 
The writer concludes by stating: 





We make Vec‘vet 
Absorbers in dif- 
ferent spring 
strengths to meet 
the needs of all cars. 


defianee, 
len writes: 





“The advantage in men, officers, ma- 
terials, ammunitions, which Germany had 
at her disposal six months ago, has been dis- 
sipated in the hope of crushing the opposing 
forees under an effort of mass and the effect 
of surprize, and the Germans have to-day 
seareely sufficient resources, after the defeat 
of that attempt, to offer defensive resistance. 
... Every further development given to 
the plan of campaign will result in a diminu- 
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and of Sep- 


tion of the general value of the German 
armies. It will also bring nearer the mo- 
ment when Germany will be at the end of 
her military resources and incapable of ever 
regaining her numerical superiority.” 


Two Paris papers give us instructive 
glimpses of the views held outside of 
France, and the Matin quotes a very re- 
markable utterance of Djavid Bey, the 
Turkish Minister of Finance, which runs: 


“I am of the opinion that the war can 
not last much longer, for the Germans will 
be unwilling to make a second winter cam- 
paign. I expect, therefore, a definite solu- 
tion toward the end of October.” 


The Temps publishes the impressions of a 
neutral diplomat returning from Germany, 
where he found that— 


“The people are united in the belief that 
the Russians will be defeated within two 
months, and the French: soon afterward. 

ey hope that France will then make a 
“parate peace, receiving half of Belgium, 


ad will join the Germans in crushing 
England.” 


The Perfect Shock Absorber 


Quality or Low Price—Which? 


In quality of material as well as in 
finish and appearance, Velvets are infi- 
nitely superior to the cheap and conse- 





quently inefficient absorber made solely to sell at low prices. “Silk 
always costs more than cotton.” You cannot afford to rack a: good car 
by using cheaply constructed and poorly designed shock absorbers, 
made of malleable iron, which do not slide freely and therefore can- 
not make your car ride easier. 


First’ REAL 


Absorber for the Ford 





The Velvet for the Ford has the same efficiency, same principle 
and same general construction as the Velvets for high price cars. 


We are the oldest makers 


of cushion type Shock Absorbers 


in America, and have spent over a year in perfecting the 


Velvet for the Ford. We 


We want good Agents to sell Velvcts to car owners 


John W. Blackledge Mfg. Co., 340 E. Ohio St.,Chicago 


know it’s right. Ford Type 
Complete 


$2007 oar S19 





FREE TRIAL COUPON—FILL IN AND MAIL TODAY 
JOHN W. BLACKLEDGE MFG. CO., 340 East Ohio Street, Chicago 


obligation on my pa 
I drive a 


Car Model 





Name 


a send me specification blank so I can try Velvets at your expense—without any 














Ask to Have Your New Car Equipped With “Velvets” 


Address 





No Automobile is Complete Without Them 
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“ O-four-eight ” 
In 55 years the original Ester- 
rook Falcon No. 048 has 
grown to be the most used of all 
pens. During that time so many 
others have 5 exploited under 
the name “Falcon” that to get the 
real Falcon value it pry necessai 
or users t th riginal 
number 048 Cedounctidah. ts 
_ Any dealer anywhere will know 
just what you want, if instead of just 
Falcon” you say “Esterbrook No. 
con. 



































Send 10c. for useful metal box con- 
taining the twelve most popular 
Esterbrook styles, including this 
No. 048 Falcon. 
_ ESTERBROOK PEN MFG. CO, 
D> 69-100 Delaware Av., Camden, NJ. 
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7 Pick Your House 
Shingles from 

these 
Samples 
Sent 
Free 
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STAINED SHINGLES 


These sample strips, cut from reeular stock, 
chow color and wood just as shingles look on house. 
““Weatherbest” Stained Shingles are made 
only from the finest grades of Red ard White Cedar 
Shingle stock. There is no more durable wood known. 
“Weatherbest” Stain isa scientific combina- 
tion of -preserving elements with mineral and 
chemical colors. Under ovr process every shingle is 
treated with stain, not partly, asis the custom. but the 
entireshingle from tip to butt. This insures the lorg- 
es! le wear whether for roofing or siding shingles. 
Ask us today for your free samples. 


TransferStained Shingle Co. 


157 Main Street North Tonawanda, N.Y. 


Makers also of the superior quality 
“Transfer Brand” Red Cedar Shingles 
Demanded by progressive lumber 














On the Russian side, ¢} 
dence is displayed. The | 
riya Vyedomosti says: 


1€ utmost Conf. 
etrograd Birzhe. 


“Peace will be made only afte 
plete and final victory over Gern 
only in'that event can enduring 
prevail in Europe. This resy 
obtained now, but th 
the sacrificing of from 
thousand lives. Rather than bring abo 
such slaughter the Government full 
assured of the final viciory of our arms 
thinks it better that the war shall by 
prolonged.” 
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In Great Britain we find that the press 
censorship is as strict as in Germany, and 
this is candidly admitted by the editor of 
the Plymouth Western Morning News, who 
says: 


“The probable length of the war and the 
terms of peace are two of the subjects upon 
which the English press have been requested 
by the Press Bureau to observe a judicious 
silence at present.” 


Notwithstanding this fact, however, as 
will be seen, there are a number of papers 
which do not hesitate to set a more or less 
definite date to the termination of hostil- 
ities. Perhaps the most significant index 
of public opinion in the British Isles is that 
venerable insurance and shipping agency 
known as Lloyd’s, where insurance for every 
possible, and sometimes impossible, eon- 
tingeney may be taken out. We learn from 
the English press that the betting at Lloyd's 
regarding the end of the war runs as follows: 
Before May 1, 1915, three to one against; 
before June 1, two to one against; before 
September 1, even; before December 1, ten 
to one on; before March 1, 1916, fifteen to 
one on. This certainly indicates an opti- 
mistic feeling, which is reflected in the press, 
and no English paper of any importance 
seems to have the slightest doubt about the 
ultimate success of the Allied armies. 

Turning for a moment to Ireland, we find 
the same spirit there. The Belfast News- 
Letter shares the opinion of the British See- 
retary of State for War, and says: 

‘‘Lord Kitchener has from the first laid 
kis policy for a long war—a three-years’ 
war. The one and only standard by which 
the prospects of the war can be reckoned 
is the power of the enemy to fight. When 
that power is broken the war will end. It 
is, as one of the Berlin papers said the other 
day, ‘War to the knife,’ which may be mod- 
ernized as ‘War to the last shot.’ This isa 
war of exhaustion not only of men, but of 
munitions.” 


Another prominent Belfast paper, The 
Northern Whig, considers that 


“The only result of such talk is to en- 
courage the enemy by causing the impres- 
sion that Britain is growing weary 
faint-hearted, whereas nothing could be 
further from the truth. Let it be for sx 
months or six years, or even longer, the 
people of the British Empire, having set 
their hands to the plow, will not turn back 
or pause until the war is ended, and end 
in victory. It is not our business to discuss 
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Coming further south, the Dublin Free- 


man’s Journa 


moment will arrive toward the end of May, 


and says: q 
“when the Allies, who were unprepare 
ah have their full forces in the field 

: May they will be able to establish 

. h a "numerical superiority along the 

sole line that the Germans can not eall 

ther men from one point to concentrate 

n another. We may then look for active 

per and results that will help to an 

answer.” 

The early summer as the moment for 
peace seems to be a favorite time with the 
Irish papers. This has been the period set 
by the Tuam Herald, the Dublin Irish 
Times, and the Waterford Munster Express, 
while the Cork Examiner writes: 

“Jtis not beyond the point of probability 
that the fall of Constantinople may be the 
signal that will induce an offensive from the 
south against Austria, comprising soldiers 
from Roumania, Servia, and Italy. Should 
that prove to be the case, the end of the 
great European War will be within sight, 
and the summer should not be far advanced 
when Germany, humiliated and defeated, 
will be compelled to seek for peace.” 


The voice of Wales is determined but 
indefinite. The Cardiff Times and the 


South Wales Echo refuse to set a date, while | 


the South Wales Daily News declares: 


“This war shall be waged to a finish— 
even to the point of exhaustion—rather 
than any one Power should be allowed to 
overwhelm asmaller State or crush France.” 


The Scottish view-point takes into full 
account the difficulties that must be en- 
countered before the end is in sight, and the 
Edinburgh Evening News thinks: 


“Since the outbreak of the war . 
there has been a dread of anything that 
might suggest a lack of national unanimity, 
and that might lead to indiscretion, but 
that time is passing. Days of anxiety and 
tension lie before us, but the common en- 
emy of democracy and freedom and the 
exponents of the cult of military force now 
stand at bay, and will be beaten. Events 
now bear their own interpretation.” 


The Glasgow Evening News believes that 
no one is even thinking of setting a date to 
the end of the war: 


“The truth is that the British people, 
with comparatively few exceptions, are, in 
our opinion, giving but little thought to 
the probable date on which the war will 
nd. But the nation is unanimous in the 
determination that the war should be pur- 
sued with all the moral and material re- 
sources of the Empire until the end aimed 
at has been achieved, and the menace 
which has hung over Europe, and indeed 


over the whole civilized world, has been 
removed.” 


A vein of humor enlivens the views of the 
Glasgow H erald, which remarks: 


‘We confess that there are people living 


1 considers that the critical 
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THE LIGHT BAKER 
ELECTRIC COUPE 


$2475 


identically the same 
beautifull designed, 
expensively equip 

Compe whic bertadies 
has sold for $2800 


The Baker Double Drive Brougham, - - - ~+$3000 


The Baker Roadster, - 


«+ ‘6! 192000 


Complete Line of Commercial Trucks from One to Five Tons 


THE BAKER MOTOR VEHICLE COMPANY, CLEVELAND 
The World’s Oldest Manufacturers of Electric Cars 








THE THREE BEST LIVE MINNOW BAITS 





Minnow not har- 
nessed, hooked 
nor mutilated— 






Live Minnow 
Hook, held by 
top fin 





remains alive 
































Price 85c 
Magnifying Glass Minnow Tube 


Minnow will remain alive all day 






and active. 








Price 25c 
Live Minnow Cage 1] 

Price 50c 
Ask your dealer or by mail prepaid from 


DETROIT GLASS MINNOW TUBE CO. 
67 W. Lafayette Bivd., Detroit, Mich. 









Magnificent Steel Launch $ 


Complete with Engine, Ready to Run 





96 


18, 20, 28 and 27 ft. boats at proportionate prices. All launches tested and 
=a fitted with Detroit two-cycle reversible engines with speed controlling lever— 
simplest engine made—starts without cranking—has only 3 moving parts—any- 
one canrunit. The Safe Launch—absolutely non-sin kable—needs no boathouse. 
All boats fitted with air-tight compartments—cannot sink, leak or rust. We are 
sole owners of the patenis for the manufacture of rolled steel, locked-seamed 


steel boats. Orders filled the day they are received. Boats shipped to every part of the world. FREE OATALOG. Steel Rowboats, $20. 


MICHIGAN STEEL BOAT CO., 1334 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich., U. S. A. 


| 
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RADIUM 


‘ MAKES THINGS GROW 


Ti vegetables, lawn and s 
Pre arth Redteon Brand Fertiliser (RA.FS 
For better flowers, a perfect lawn, 
luxuriant shrubberies, more vege- 
tables and better vegetables—and 
for increasing the rapidity of all 
vegetable and plant life— use 
Radium Brand Fertilizer (R.A. F.) 
Use it when planting; if planting 
has already been done, it should be 
applied frequently. Dig it in around 
the roots, top dress your lawns, 
feed your shrubbery and vines, 
Give your plants food so that 
they will grow and you will not be 
disappointed. 


Ferti i izer a 
A scientific and thoroughly proven combi- 
nation of RadiumElement with fertilizer, 
containing Nitrogen, Phosphoric Acid, 


‘ and Potash. One pound will fertilize 
50 square feet, or a plot! O feet by 5 feet 


Dr: H. H. Rusby, of Columbia 
University, says of tests he made 
with Radium Brand Fertilizer 
(R.A. F.): ““These tests also dem- 
onstrated that the quality of 
Radium-grown vegetables was 
much better than the quality of 
vegetables grown in untreated 
ground.” 

It also wonderfully 
improves the bloom of 


nearer to us than New York who would 
give something substantial—say, double 
subscriptions in aid of a fund to purchase 
muzzles for peace-propagandists—if the 
first riddle concerning the duration of the 
war could be definitely answered... . 
Since, however, we do not wish to disap- 
point-any earnest inquirer, we may state, 
disclaiming prophecy as well as all superior 
mundane sources of knowledge, that the 
struggle will be ended before three years 
have elapsed. It is possible, on the other 
hand, that the Allies may be ‘in at the 
death’ six months hence.” 


The provincial English newspapers show 
a remarkable diversity of opinion and give 
estimates varying from three years to six 
months. To the editor of the Nottingham 
Guardian the problem of the war’s duration 
has no terrors. 


““We are asked by the editor of Tur 
Literary Diaesst, of New York, to express 
an opinion regarding the length of the war 
and the probable terms of peace. This is 
quite a simple matter. The war will end 
when Germany is beaten. No sensible 
person in England would say more than 
this; no sensible person would say less.” 


Lord Kitchener’s estimate is accepted by 
the Bristol Times and Mirror: 
“‘Only one man is credited with having 


definite views, and he is Kitchener. In all 
his preparations for the new offensive he 


_has taken long views and has imprest any 


thinking man with the fact that he is right; 
and as his original estimate was three years, 
we are not inclined to disagree. At any 





re oo <2 to accomplish as much ironing 


SIMPLEX IRONER 


No tired feet or back. No headache. No bother, Tron. 


Need Four Hands 


the same time With the 


" THE BEST IRONER 
For City and Country Homes 


ing will have beautiful finish and straight 
ges. Done in \ time. 

Operated by hand, gasoline or electric power. 

Heated by gas, gasoline or electricity at average 

cost of 2 to 4 cents per ironing. § sizes—$2 

and up. Easy payments. Soon saves its cost, 
AMERICAN IRONING MACHINE 00, 

Established 10 Years 

» 597, 168 N. Michigan Ave, Chicago, Il, 

— Write for FREE 
Booklet on Ironing, 

30 Day FREE 

Trial Offer 

and name of ourLocal 

Dealer, 

See our Exhibit at the 

Panama-Pacific Expo- 





Sition—San i, aa 
Secon omer amd 





J Mo 
Push-Button Control 


Has two forward,a neutral and 
two reverse speeds. Magneto em- 
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flowers. 


SampleCan,Prepaid,25c 
Radium Brand Fertilizer 


bodied in fly wheel. Silencer on ex- 
haust. Dual ignition if desired. 
Water-tight gear housing. Double 


rate, we are steeling ourselves to an effort The view: 
extending over that period.”’ : 


seamed tank. 


(R.A.F.) is sold by deal- 
ers. If your déaler can- 
not supply you, send us 
his name and asc forcan 
(12 oz. net R.A.F.) pre- Fre 
paid.Alsosoldasfollows, 
prepaid, where dealers 
cannot supply you: 
2 Ib. can... 
5 lb. can... 
10 Ib. can... 
25 Ib. can... 


Permanent territorial represen- 
tatives wanted to call on dealers. 
Write us for particulars. 


Radium Fertilizer Company 
207 Vanadium Bidg. Pittsburgh, Pa. 





THE HOWARD GOLF 
DEVELOPER will give 
you all the pleasure of a 


A Wonderf 
Golf Machine {2\i cosa ios 


porch. Best method for beginners to learn and for more 
advanced players to improve. Always at hand; excel- 
lent exerciser; shows how far you drive; perfects your 
stroke; loses no balls. Endorsed by professional golfers. 
Agents and dealers wanted. Write today. 

GOLF SPECIALTIES COMPANY, DEPT. A 
17 No. Wabash Avenue Chicago, Ill. 





POMMER — It’s the Boat for 
- Specially, designed by Detachable Motors 


naval architects for di 

= tachable motor use. Faster, steadier, roomier, 
X. = more economical than any ordinary rowboat. Has 
d stern, so bow won't rise outuf water. 


ordinary style. Spray Guards to protect passen- 


rs. Boat built extra strong. Brass screw 
fastened. Catalog Free. 


POMMER BOAT BUILDING Co. 
Wharf 65, Milwaukee, Wis, 





More optimistic is the Birmingham Daily 
Post, which gathers that— 


“The general opinion among thoughtful 
people in this country is that the war may 
end this year if everything goes well, but is 
more likely to last into next year.” 


The editor of the Leeds Yorkshire Post 
has strong views, not upon the subject of 


the war, but upon the apostolic gift of 
prophecy: 


“IT make it a rule never to set up as 
prophet. I think no man ought to do so 
until he has become a centenarian, and then, 
when he jis proved wrong, as he no doubt 
will be, he can plead second childhood as 
an excuse.” 


From Leicester, the editor of the Daily 
Post writes cannily that he is willing to give 
us his views upon the subject “‘at fee.”” He 
still awaits our reply. 

From two great industrial centers we get 
the most decided views of all. The Shef- 
field Daily Telegraph thinks— 


“The duration of the war will depend 
very largely upon the action of neutral 
countries. But, ignoring them, it must be 
remembered that the great movement 
which we are all expecting will not be 
primarily a movement for the invasion of 
Germany, but merely one for ejecting the 
Germans from French and Belgian terri- 
tory. This might occupy the whole sum- 
mer, in which case next winter would find 


‘|; the German and. the Anglo-French armies 


ame inforced bracket. Non- 
kinking water tube. Send for catalog. 
We also build marine motors from 
2 to 3) H. P. Details on request. 
The Callie Pertection Motor Co., 


1521 Caille aq Detroit, 
: ae . oe 
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Stucco, concrete or brick walls absorb much 
water, becoming damp, unsanitary and disfigured. 
But they can be water-proofed and beautified with 


TRUS-CON 


STONEIEX 


APPLIED WITH A BRUSH 


A liquid cement coating which becomes an in f 
arable part of the wall, sealing all pores and fill 
ing hair-cracks. Hard as flint. Damp-prool, 
weather-resisting. Gives uniform, artistic color. 
Applied to new or old walls. Furnished in a va- 
riety of pleasing tones. 

It will pay you to learn about Trus-Con 
Waterproofing Products. Write for full 
information, telling us your needs. 

THE TRUS-CON LABORATORIES 
136 Trus-Con Building, Detroit, Mich. 
Waterproof D fi Technical Paints 
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; other precisely as they have 
pong 7G pag tho on German soil, and 

real invasion of Germany would not 

+, yntil the spring of 1916. This is, 
however, the merest speculation, and we 
say be all wrong. The Allies may be on 
wy of the Rhine by August, which 
yould make all the difference.” 


The Manchester Guardian, pernaps 
the most influential provincial paper in 
England, considers three possibilities: 


“(1) If the Allies win before next autumn 
a decisive victory in the West—and decisive 
victory we should define as the expulsion 
of the Germans from Belgium or, at the 
least, the driving of them back to the line of 
the Meuse—Germany will have nothing left 
to bargain with, and the beginning of winter 
should see, if not the end of the fighting, at 
any rate serious proposals for peace; (2) if 
the fighting is indecisive, and Germany re- 
tains any considerable part of Belgium 
besides the Ardennes, she may decide to go 
on through another winter; (3) if the fight- 
ing in the West goes against the Allies the 
war will last into next spring, for altho 
armies do not go into winter quarters now, 
winter is most unfavorable for active of- 
fensive operations. In any case it seems 
possible that the war will end before the 
Rhine is crossed (except possibly on its 
upper reaches). Should it outlast the ex- 
pulsion of the Germans from Belgium, our 
part in the war would lie in all probability 
not in the interior of Germany, but in com- 
bined operations by sea and land against 


Germany.” 


The views of that brilliant military critic, 
Mr. Hilaire Belloc, are quoted by the 
Manchester Daily Dispatch, and they run: 


“We are unable to tell what the duration 
of the war may be, but there are factors in 
the problem which make it certain that the 
late spring or early summer will be the 
critieal moment. . . . If you can not say 
which way the balance will have inclined by 
theénd of May or the beginning of June, you 
ai at least say with confidence that then 
the critical moment will appear, not neces- 
sarily a ‘decision,’ as the soldiers call it, 
but‘one of those actions in the war which 
will tell you the way it is going to end.” 


The great London papers are very chary 
of expressing an opinion at all, and the only 
one We can offer to our readers is a negative 
oné, from the London Daily Mail, which 
writes: 


“The Germans still have at least three 
nillion men of military age to place in the 
field; they have pecuniary resources which, 
according to Sir Edward Holden, a great 
banking authority, may enable them to face 
other twelve months of war. For that 
mason we find it difficult to agree with a 
simulating and thoughtful article by Mr. 
Horatio Bottomley in the particularly bril- 
lant first number of our new contemporary, 
The Sunday Pictorial. He thinks that this 
vat differs in vital respects from any other 
smuggle in history and that Europe can not 
img endure an expenditure of £75,000,000 
‘day. He looks to see hostilities suspended 
eae ce discussion in June. We 

wish that this prophecy were likely to 
be fulfilled.” ia sik . 
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the North Sea ports and naval bases of 
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CUT 


EVINRUDE | 


DETACHABLE ROWBOAT & CANOE MOTORS 


Clamp an Evinrude to the stern of any rowboat and 
ta, you haveaspeedy motorboat. Think ofit! This 
; ase wonderful little marine motor enables you to 

Ss: Fae © instantly convert any kind of craft—rowboat, 
“mmm Sailboat, houseboat or canoe—into a 
power boat. It drives a rowboat at the rate of 7 
to 8 miles an hour—a canoe 10 to 12 miles an hour— 
and runs four hours on less than a gallon of gasoline. 


’ So light that you can carry it with you anywhere. So strong 
that it is practically unbreakable, So simple that women and 
children have no difficulty in operating it the first time they try. 
It starts by giving the flywheel a quarter-turn and is stopped by 
pressing a push-button. Make up your mind now to take an 
Evinrude with you on your vacation this summer and enjoy all 
the pleasures of motorboating—without the expense. 
The 1915 model has Waterproof Magneto built into the flywheel 
(no separate battery required)—Automatic Reverse, enabling you to “back 
water” instantly by merely giving the tiller-handle a twist—and Maxim 
Silencer, making the Evinrude almost noiseless in operation. 


Illustrated catalog and name of Evinrude dealer {in your town on request. 
Just say: “Mail me a copy of your catalog and tell me where I can see an Evinrude.” 


EVINRUDE MOTOR COMPANY 
12 Evinrude Block Milwaukee, Wis., U.S. A. 


Distributing Branches: 69 Cortlandt St., 
New York, N. Y.—218StateSt., Boston, Mass. 
436 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
182 Morrison Street, 

Portland, Ore. 
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2 feet “Steelcote” 
se 

age, $69.50 complete, F: 

ice. proof, Portable. 
Quickly set up. All styles 
and sizes of Mf ee and 
portable lings. Send 
postal for illustrated 


19, x 12 Builders with the Gay Bates Company is yours for the asking. 
Tells where you can find any kind of a boat from a $125 fishin; 
launch to a $2500 mahogany finished express launch, powers 
with 6 cylinder self starting 4 cycle Gray Motor. This Book 
is Free. Write for it today. Also Big 

showing complete line 2 and 4 cycle mar'ne motors 
i ——~ $55 upwards, 1 to 6 cylinders. 3to 50H. P. Write for it. 
Sue tiaanededein ta. aanaet ten Cincinnati.o, | GRAY MOTOR CO., 562Gray Motor Bide. Detroit, 
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ESOC Bre Us a 


e A Word to the Conservative Investor 
(@) from an Old Conservative House— 


The Safest Investment on Earth 
yielding 6% net is the 


FIRST FARM MORTGAGE 


on improved Farms here in the World’s 
most uctive agricultural district — 
. Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas ahd Arkansas. 


Th mds are constantly increasing in value. 
Conservatively estimated by our examiners, the 
value of the security be! each loan is two to 
three times the amount of the loan. 

We number amo 

anies, Savings Ban’ 

tates, as well as p: persons 
of moderate means. Our customers have never 
suffered the loss of a single dollar either in interest 
or principal. 

Maxwell guarantees all titles, attends to all details 
of collection and remittance, taxes and insurance. 

Send today for our latest list of Farm{Mortgages 
and Literature. 


AXWE 


ESTABLISHED 1871 


INVESTMENT COMPANY 


Grand Avenue at Tenth St., Kansas City, Mo. 








Send for Our New Booklet on 


ODD 
LOTS 


Over. 28% of the mil- 
ro) a. K lions of dollars worth of 


and 


lots. We have published 

a very interesting book- 

cet entitled “The Odd 

Lot,” outlining how and why to buy odd lots for in- 
vestment and explaining our simple plan for the pur- 
chase standard securities in any amount — one 
share, five, seventeen, etc. It gives much valuable 
information to those who wish to invest at this op- 
une time when securities are below normal levels. 


Free Booklet B-12 on “‘Odd Lots” 
42 Broadwa 
Sheldon, Morgan & Co., new York City 
Members New York Stock Exchange 








Authorized by U. S. Government 


6% FARM BONDS BEST 6% 


Under the new Federal law we can now offer 
farm bonds. We offer you choice farm bonds 
at 6%. Clip this now, write for full list, etc. 
AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK, Dept. B, Richmond, Va. 
Resources over $9,000, 000.00 

















The demand in unsettled times for gcod first 
mortgages indicates their unusual stability. 
First mortgages do not shrink in value—theyare 
usually on property worth three times the money 
loaned. We have loaned over $1,000,000 and not a 
single cent lost to any investor or a single foreclosure 
sale made. Write for booklet describing methods, and 
list of loans from $300 to $10,000. 
AURELIUS-SWANSON CO. 
State National Rank Building, Oklahoma © 








Better security does not exist. 2 years’ exper- GAC 
ience in writing farm loans. Never had a fore- LOA 
closure in Oklahoma. We get you 6 per cent on ab- 
solutely safe first mortgages. Write today for 
references full details and list number 


P. H. ALBRIGHT & CO., Newkirk, Okla. 








For 36 years we have been paying our customers 
the highest returns consistent with conservative 
methods. First mortgage loans of $200 and up 
which we can recommend after the most thorough 
personal investigation. Please ask for Loan List No. 
77, $25 Certificatesof Deposit also tor saving investors, 


PERKINS & CO. Lawrence.Kan: 





nvestors in nearly every state are taking ad- 
vantage of our 6% Certificates, backed by first 
mortgages. Interest paid quarterly in N. Y. 
Exchange. Always worth par. Assets $500,000. 
SECURITY SAVINGS & LOAN CO. 
Bi i Ala. Write for literature 
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INVESTMENTS ~AND - FINANCE 





DO WAR-INDEMNITIES PAY? 


RECENT BOOK by H. H. O’Farrell, 
discussing the war-indemnity which 
Germany secured from France after the War 
of 1870 and its economic results, has raised 
the question—pertinent at this time in con- 
sequence of the possible approach of an end 
to the. present war—whether indemnities 
are generally profitable to the countries 
which secure them. The sum secured by 
Germany from France was one billion dol- 
lars, nearly twice as much as the war had 
cost her, so that she really obtained a profit 
on the war of about five hundred million 
dollars. A part of this sum France paid in 
actual coin, but only a small part, the most 
of it going to Germany in the form of com- 
mercial bills. 

With this money Germany reformed her 
currency, setting up a gold standard for 
the new Empire; spent large sums on mili- 
tary works; built the Reichstag building in 
Berlin, and put into her war-chest a sum 
believed to have been about forty million 
dollars. Mr. O’Farrell says a nation by 
exacting an indemnity in war can only gain 
when there are ‘‘very exceptional cireum- 
stances.”” The penalized nation must be 
rich, and hence well able to pay, as France 
was; she must be far the weaker as a mili- 
tary power, and the war which secures the 
indemnity must be a very short one. In- 
demnities, in general, however, are not 
likely to prove good business propositions, 
while annexations of territory sometimes 
prove positively expensive to'nations that 
exact them. 

It seems generally to be believed that, in 
the present war, Germany at the beginning 
expected to secure an indemnity from her 
conquered enemies with which to recoup 
herself for her outlays. During the advance 
on France, public men in Germany were 
known to speak of the war-loan then just 
out as only a temporary advance to the 
Government, which the beaten Allies would 
have to repay after peace had been made in 
Paris. A London correspondent of the 
New York Times Annalist says of the pres- 
ent outlook for indemnities from the war: 


“The Germans clearly believe that in- 
demnities can profitably be exacted: wit- 
ness the fines levied on whole provinces in 
Belgium. In England this belief is not so 
freely accepted anywhere, and those who 
pay attention to the economic side of war 
are convinced that Germany after the war, 
whatever its result, will not be in a position 
to pay anything. 

“The German Government had had its 
lesson after 1871, when, tho the indem- 
nity from France was wisely used to reform 
Germany’s monetary system, the remainder 
of the proceeds was so badly handled that 
some economists were able to attribute the 
German crisis of 1879 to the direct effects 
of the French indemnity which Germany 
had secured. But after nearly eight 
months of war, there are few left to believe 
that any of the combatants could profitably 
obtain indemnities from any other. 

“Tt is in this spirit that folk in London 
are considering the nature of indemnities. 
England, at least, does not expect to receive 
any financial compensation to provide for 
even a small part of the cost to her of 
this war. 

‘*Tf the Allies are victorious, their first de- 
mand from the Germans should be that the 
damage done by the first invasion of Bel- 
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gium should be made good. But Suppos. 


ing Germany is not in a position 

this damage good? Or suppose Gea 
can only make it good in part? It woull 
then seem likely that some international 
loan would have to be raised for Belgium 
carrying perhaps the guaranty not only ; 
Great Britain, France, and Russia but ass 
of Germany and her dependents An 
idea of this sort is in the air just now.” 


THE FOLLY OF RETIRING FROM 
BUSINESS EARLY 


One of the officers of a successful retail 
enterprise recently retired at the age of 
forty-two, with a fortune said to have been 
of several millions, his purpose being to 
enjoy what remained to him of life, care. 
free and as fancy prompted him. Like g» 
many other millionaires, he began his bus. 
ness life as a minor clerk, rose to be a de 
partmental head before he was thirty, and 
then advanced to a more important place, 
Writers in some newspapers have cop. 
mended his action in retiring at forty-two, 
They have dwelt upon his escape from the 
drudgery of work, and exprest a belief that 
it would be better for other Americans if 
they would follow his example. A contrary 
view however, is taken by Commerce and 
Finance, which declares that a man who, 
after having been active and masterful ina 
business life, retires at forty-two is nota 
person to be envied but “‘one to be pitied.” 
The writer says: 


“It is possible to do such a thing in 
Europe, but not here. It takes a thousand 
years or more for a nation to develop a 
leisure class. America is young. Thereis 
no leisure class here worthy of the con- 
pany of a man who is any account. The 
man who retires is isolated. He may plan 
or hope to idle or play as the fancy suits 
him, but he cannot. Habit will force himto 
eall occasionally to see his old friends or 
associates. The first time he visits them 
he will be received with a warmth that wil 
gladden his heart. They will tell him how 
fortunate he is; how they would do the 
same thing if they could, and will lament 
that they are as much enslaved as were 
those who were sent to the galleys in days 
of old. 

“The second time he will be received 
heartily. The third time his friends won't 
find so much of interest to question him 
about. Some business will be pressing 
and they’ll ask him to excuse them. They'l 
be awfully sorry, but they'll tell him he 
knows how it is. He does. He know 
the American business man has no time for 
the person who loafs. The loafing man who 
calls on busy men soon becomes a bore, al 
affliction, a nuisance. He has no plac 
in America to-day and he will not have one 
until about 2515, if then. 

“That the millionaire of 42 who retirel 
the other day returns to business is almost 
a certainty. No man of his energy cal 
be an idler.” 


OUR GREAT ANNUAL SAVINGS 


It seems generally to be accepted that the 
annual savings of the American people for 
investment for some years have amounted 
to $3,000,000,000. Two years ago the 
Investment Bankers’ Association gave out 
a statement that the total sum Inv 
through its members was in excess of $I- 
500,000,000 annually. Operations throu! 
these banks include, of course, only a pat 
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HE. greatest boon the Eight-Cylinder Cadillac con- 

fers upon the American people is that it removes 
the strain and the weariness from long distance motor 
travel. 


If ever a nation needed the relaxation, as well as the 
exhilaration of motoring, this nation needs it. And if 
ever a motor car was at once both stimulating and sooth- 


ing, that car is the Cadillac “Eight.” 


Men and women all over America are awakening to 


this delightful discovery. 


The roads of the continent are calling to them with a 
new charm and a new insistence. 


The Cadillac “Eight” has supplied the last necessary 
link in the chain of causes which constitute the thing 
called luxury. 


It sets the traveler free from tant nerves, from tense 
muscles, and from constant concentration on the perform- 
ance of the motor. 


All the glorious tingle of a noiseless flight through 


space is there in ingreased measure. 


But the strain is gone—gone, and forgotten, because 
the flow of power is so continuous and so quiet that you 
are scarcely conscious that the engine exists. 


There are no convulsive movements of the motor, no 
noise of straining and labor, no irritating vibration—be- 
cause there is no lapse or halt between Cadillac power 


impulses. 
You relax and rest, in the Cadillac “Eight,” because 


the unpleasant reminders of intermittent power are removed. 


You forget the engine, you forget the mechanical sys- 
tem which is carrying you forward—and luxunate in a 
sense of serene well-being and comfort. 


The mind is releaged from its thraldom to the car, and 
turns a thousand times more often to the beauty of the 
road, of the sky and of the landscape. 


The joy of touring is not only a greater joy in the Eight- 
Cylinder Cadillac, but it calls into being a new set of 


physical and a new set of mental sensations. 


Heretofore, no matter how gallantly your motor 
mounted a hill, you were conscious every moment that 
it was climbing,—that it was laboring. 





in The Ejight-Cylinder Cadillac 


holds new fascinations 


Now, you only know that the hill was high because 
you saw it before the mount began—or looked back 
after the crest was reached. 


The old sensation is now exactly reversed. 

Then, the car fought against the ‘hill and ‘triumphed 
over it—now, the hill seems to melt away before the: car. 

You can now travel almost continuously on high gear— 
under throttle control. 


The power-application is so fluid that the effect, when 
you accelerate the speed, is very much as though you 


had “turned on” the power as you “turn on” water by 


opening a spigot. 
As far as sound and vibration are concerned, the engine 
does not seem to be energizing at all. 


The car simply glides from one rate of travel to another, 
without perceptible effort or hesitation. 


The result is that the mind is lulled into repose and the 
body obeys the impulse of the mind. 
All the niceties of Cadillac construction supplement and 


simplify and emphasize the luxurious action of the Eight- 
Cylinder engine. 


The latter might be ever so perfect and still fail of ‘its 
full efficiency if the car as a whole were not manufactured 
in every minute part with relation to the requirements 
of the motor. 


Cadillac thoroughness is responsible for the accuracy of 
every function which might contribute to the efficiency 
of the engine. 


And, too, the spring suspension, and the deep soft up- 
holstery share the task of resting and soothing mind and 
body—the two work to that end in continuous harmony. 


More than eight thousand Cadillac owners are now 
enjoying these marked elements of ease which confer a 
new charm upon motoring. 

Our information would indicate that nearly all of them 
experience the same impulse—a renewed and irresistible 
call to long distance touring. 

With rough roads largely robbed of their terrors, and 
good roads made almost doubly delightful—with hills no 
longer to be dreaded and gear shifting practically elimi- 
nated—with a new and astonishingly active acceleration, 
always to be relied upon—touring in the Ejight-Cylinder 
Cadillac becomes an unalloyed delight. 


Styles and Prices 


Standard Seven passenger car, Five passenger Salon and Roadster, $1975. 
Landaulet Coupe, $2500. Five passenger Sedan, $2800. Seven passenger 


Limousine, $3450. 


Prices F. O. B. Detroit. 


A complete line of Cadillac Cars and a demonstrating chassis are exhibited at the 








Panama-Pacific International Exposition, San Francisco, Calif. 
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A Necessity In Every Home! 
In Easy Reach Of All! 
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will serve as a regular nightly bed for your family. 


Saves Space—Saves Rent— 
Makes 1 Room Seem Like 2 


Sanitary, all-steel bed frame and springs. 
felted mattress — you don’t slee; 1 
Plenty of room for pillows and ding within fol 


incomparable, GUARANTEED in every way. | 


For Sale By All Reliable 
Furniture Stores 

Owing to our tremendous manufacturing 
facilities and huge output youcan buy a 
KROEHLER BED DAVENPORT at 
a low price on easy terms, from dealers 
anywhere. Many styles to select from— 
one of them is sure to please you. As 
an assurance of high quality insist on 
seeing the word KROEHLER stamped 
on the me frame. If your dealer ° 
will not supply you, write us. 


P. E. KROEHLER MFG. CO. 
Naperville, Ill. Binghamton, N. Y. 
Kankakee. H 


. Hl. Cleveland, Ohio 








One of the most useful and beautiful pieces of furniture you 
can possibly own is a KROEHLER 
It is a handsome, durably upholstered davenport that 
can be instantly converted into a full size double bed by 
merely unfolding the concealed bed section. 


This bed is luxuriously comfort- 
able and will give two guests 
every possible comfort — or 


Because of its double utility it isa positive economy. 


BED DAVENPORT. 





~ Ramovabte 
on the upholstering. 
ing within folded 


—opens and closes easily. Simple, indestructible, 























“ARTBRONZ* 
PRODUCTS 


in workmanship—fin- 
and durability— 
at one-tenth the 


price. No. 805. Width 11} in. | 


Book Rocks—Boudoir Lamps—Ash Trays 
Paper Weights—Statuary—Portables, etc. 
Especially appropriate for 
Sead fer Decorative use in the home 
Distinctive Gifts for all occasions 
Unusual Bridge and other prizes 
illustrating Ranging in price from $1.50 up 
Pe Sold by the best dealers everywhere 
200 different | None genuine without this name “ARTBR°NZ” 
i KATHODION BRONZE WORKS 
511 Fifth Ave., New York 








A New Kind of 
Fireless Cooker 


No Money—Try It 10 Days Free 
Why be a slave tocooking? Here’s a 
new kind of maid with no wages to pay. 
Cooks your meals from Soup to Dessert 
while you are away enjoying yourself. 
Can't burn or scorch. Gives all the time 
you want for leisure, social pleasures, 
sewing, reading, shopping or resting. 
CUTS FUEL BILLS 80%. SAVES 254 
ON MEAT BILLS. Thousands of satis- 
fied users. WEAR-EVER BRAND AL- 
UMINUM COOKING UTENSILS FREE. 
Write for bigillustrated free book 
explaining everything. Learn 
how you can use the ‘‘Perfec- 
tion’'—10 days in your own kitchen 
~ without paying a cent in 

- advance, and how a few 

cents a day is all you 

need pay if you keep it. 














The Standard Dictionary is needed in every 
American home where education and culture 


are truly esteemed. 


SPECIAL DIRECT - FROM - 

FACTORY PRICE quoted 

~ to all who write at 

once. Just say ‘Send your free book’’ on a postal and our won- 

derful message of freedom from cooking drudgery will reach you 
return post. Write this minute. Address 

JOHNSTON SLOCUM CO., 216 State Street, Caro, Mich. 












Westminster Chime 





Second Quarter. 
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A Favored 
Chime Clock 

It combines melody with the usual 
Seth Thomas qualities of beauty and 
reliability. It plays the Westminster 
Chime on mellow-toned “Sonora” bells, 
at quarter hours. It has a case of fine- 


grained mahog: y. Height, nearly one 
foot, with 6-inch dial. 


SETH THOMAS 
Chime Clocks 


are priced from $15 to $50. They can be 
had in almost any size or design wished. 
Ask your jeweler to show you a Seth Thomas 
Chime Clock. Descriptive leaflet given upon 
request to him or us. 


SETH THOMAS CLOCK CO. 
15 Maiden Lane, New York City 


Established 1813 
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of the total of a year’s investment ) 

example, they do not take account ol 
mortgage loans, which alone make an ea 
estimated by The Investor's Magazine mM 
more than one billion dollars a year. Thea 
sums, combined with other forms of j 

vestment that properly should go Pa 
grand total, would obviously produce ie 
than $3,000,000,000 as the annual ounce 
savings for investment in : 


this country 
ry, 
The Investor’s Magazine says: : 


“Tt is a curious fact, | 
rooted in ——- nature, th: 
save as much in times of prosperity as ; 
‘hard times.” When the wall in bee 
broke out, bringing with it a world-wit, 
financial stringency, people began savi 
as they had not saved for many years a 
Unnecessary expenses were ‘cut, and 
family budgets were studied carefully with 
a view to eliminating waste. Even small 
savings, when multiplied on a national 
scale, amount in this way to enormous 
sums. If every man, woman, and child 
in the United States should save only $10 
a year, the total national saving would 
amount to a billion dollars. But it is quite 
fair to say that the increased economy these 
days has exceeded that figure. It is prob 
able that additional economies, amounting 
to fully two billion dollars a year, have gone 
into effect in the United States since last 
summer. 

“Europe, of course, is economizing on 
one end of the scale, while pouring out 
billions of dollars for destructive purposes 
on the other. It may well be doubted jf 
there is a European, wealthy or poor, that 
has not been practising increased economy 
during the last seven or eight months, 
We have all seen newspaper reports of even 
monarchs curtailing their own personal 
expenditures and cutting their allowanees 
for the table. 

“This increased saving will undoubtedly 
go along way, both in Europe and America, 
to repair the ravages of war. How far it 
will go is an open question. Indeed, one 
well-known authority, Theodore H. Price, 
recently published an interesting specula- 
tion as to whether wars really cost anything. 
He pointed out that the estimated cost of 
the present war for six months is six 
billion dollars, altho this figure probably 
is low. Assuming the population of 
Europe to be 450,000,000, and the average 
saving per inhabitant $15 for the same 
period, the cost of the war, he stated, had 
been paid by saving. 

“This, of course, is an extreme view and 
fails entirely to take into account the in- 
direct waste caused by war, the stoppage 
of industry, the economic loss of the services 
of many millions of men, the destruction of 
large portions of the world’s credit system, 
and the like. Yet it is only fair to point 
out that in this country, at least, renewed 
habits of thrift and economy are rapidly 
atoning for the loss the war and the result- 
ing stringency have brought upon Ww. 
Our credit system has been brought down 
to the soundest and most solid basis. There 
has been a wide liquidation of floating debt, 
and the way funds are mounting up the 
banks by the hundreds of millions of dollars 
means that when normal conditions are te 
newed all these dollars will be mobilized ins 
vast army of peace for the rejuvenation 
of our industry and for a period of suet 
activity and prosperity as we perhaps 
never have known.” 


ut one deeply 
it people do not 


RADICAL CHANGES IN DEPARTMENI 
STORES 


Within a year, striking, if not phenom- 
enal, failures have occurred among depart- 
ment stores, not to mention the failure last 
summer of far the largest of all jobbing 
houses in the dry-goods trade. The most 
recent of these, and after the jobbing hous 
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curred in New York in April 
in general, it was attributed to 
the movement away from its neighborhood 
to Fifth Avenue of other large stores, leav- 
ing its own neighborhood, that of lower 
sixth Avenue, stranded. The event of 
April led The Journal of Commerce to point 
out radical changes which have been taking 
place in the department-store business in 
New York, !eading to a forced cutting down 
of extravagance in management, and based 
largely on the evils of overeapitalization, 
expansion, etc. Following are points in 
the article: 


“Great department stores are no longer 
Jeaders of style and fashion in dry-goods. 
They carry sumptuous merchandise and in 
many instances conduct fashion displays 
more artistic and attractive than have ever 
been known. Yet the growth of specialty 
shops, the extension of fine dressmaking 
establishments in side avenues of cross- 
streets, the difficulties that attend shopping 
in erowds, all indicate a change that is 
affecting the power of the department store 
over the consumer who knows what is 
wanted and how best to get it with a mini- 
mum of inconvenience. 

“The time has passed when great grocery 
establishments fear the competition of the 
department store. In the face of the 
wonderful displays of furniture and uphol- 
stery in many great retail department in- 
stitutions, the individual furniture-dealer, 
the specialist in fine carpeting and fine 
upholstery continue to grow in popular 
favor and to wax rich from an exhaustive 
and exclusive service for the benefit of 
an increasing clientele. The department 
store still sells everything from seeds to 
ostrich-feathers, but its appeal is no longer 
so compelling that specialists in those lines 
fear its competition, or care much for its: 
intermittent attempts to feature special 
sales at cut rates. 

“The inference that these things mean a 
final decay of the department store and 
an evolution that will be as striking as the 
disappearance of the old general dry-goods 
jobber in New York does not seem war- 
ranted by the facts as they now present 
themselves, at least; and it is:a more com- 
mon opinion among leading dry - goods 
financiers that the most important change 
immediately ahead is an early abandon- 
ment of the extravagances that have made 
some forms of department-store merchan- 
dising silly, and possibly worse. 

“No doubt a great deal of the overdoing 
that has led to the financial breaking up 
of great stores can be laid at the door of 
the consumer. When a woman in White 
Plains, N. Y., or East Orange, N. J., knows 
that it costs many stores ten cents to de- 
liver a five-cent spool of thread, and will 
yet go on telephoning in her orders and 
demanding just that sort of service on a 
charge account, it is easy to understand 
how a merchant who is reaching out for 
the fine trade will go on accommodating 
himself to an acceptance of business prac- 
tises that are surely demoralizing. The es- 
tablishment Of store playgrounds, waiting- 
rooms that put a railroad station to shame, 
restaurants that would not pay if the 
charges were twice as great, and, withal, 
4 general waste of valuable store space 
on which overhead charges can never be 
spread thin enough to reach around, will 
continue to be features of shopping in a 
few stores in a great metropolis, but the 
time has come when such things will not 
@ regarded seriously as necessities of 
tither profitable or prudent dealings with 
customers who are wanted all the year 
around and every month of the year. 

‘The fright of war has led to many econ- 
omies in buying and has improved the 
chances of the small stores. Naturally, the 

Vy burdens of department-store costs 
of doing business, amounting in many in- 


slanees to 35 per cent., and in nearly all 
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CATS P. 


. CUSHION 


RUBBER HEELS| 


Protect you against slipping, and 
gives your step the safe buoyant 
Rikiness of the trained aabdeae 


You get more than 
safety for your money 
when you buy Cat's 


“I'm more afraid of a slip- 
pery sidewalk than of a pair 
of fying spikes. So | wear 
Cat's Paw Rubber Heelswith 
the Foster Friction Plug. 


OU get comfort — the extra quality 
of rubber gives greater resiliency— 
makes your step as easy as the 

cat's own. 


You get durability—the Foster Friction 
plug not only prevents slipping, but makes 
them wear longer, because the plug is put 
where the jar and wear comes—gives that 

- eGswon HEEL g crisp little click to your step which keeps 


RUBBER Co. “sé 


costes a you out of the “gum 
shoe” class. 


And there are no holes to 
track mud and dirt—yet they 
cost no more than the i 


nary kinds—50c. attached— 
all dealers— black and tan. 


Get a pair of Cat's Paw yon hasbiaiaiiat 
Heels today. They will Y Then you need the Foster 
you daily dividends of satisfac- | Orthopedic Heel which 


: gives that extra support 
tion all summer. where needed. Especially 


FOSTER RU valuable to policemen, mo- 
BBER Co. pee se — floor 
walkers and all who are on 

105 Federal Street their feet a great deal. 75c 
Boston, Mass. attached of your dealer — 
Originators and patentees of the Foster pode > ine pa a Sape’ 
Frition Plug which prevents slipping. Sor » and outline of 











WANTED AN IDEA! |WANTED IDEAS Wisc Si 20500 
Who can think of some simple thing to patent? Protect your prizes offered for inventions. 


ideas, they bring wealth. Write for ‘“‘Needed Inventions” 
Sean so Gia vou Bdea aA Our four books sent free. Patents secured or feereturned. 


Patent Attorneys, Dept. 171, Washington, D. C. VICTOR J. EVANS & Cco., 759 Ninth, Washington, D.C. 











Keep Dogs in Perfect Condition| # | a Month 


Give your dog a food that will produce a smooth, A: } : . 
glossy coat, regular habits—such a food is 7h Buy 5 This 


Champion Dog Biscuit 
It aids digestion by. keeping cage in good condition = Wise Sandee WE % Oleee for 
and reinvigorates the salivary glands. $56 instead of $100. We have 
Made of clean, sweet meat, — and flour—no waste “ee ee no sal  masceaian 
‘ reservatives used. no branches. ~ All this extra saving is yours. You simpl 
products orm a sieiediaamaes aniilived Buabies write us for FREE TRIAL in your home or office. : wi! 
. ee, 
On receipt of 4c. we will send you FREE Trial—Nothing Down 


sample, or you can get a regular size If you decide to keep it, send us as low as $4 per month. 


VisibleOLIVER 
*) Typewriter 

















: :. This payment is so low that the typewriter pays its own way. 
package at your druggist, sporting | J 155 tothe standard Oliver, fresh from the factory. with ell 
goods dealer or direct from us’if no the Oliver features—visible wriging, marginal release, uni- 
dealer in your town. Our illustrated versal keyboard, etc. Judge the Oliver yourself. Write to- 
booklet will be a help to you—yours day for Free Trial. If you don’t want to keep it, send it 
on request—F REE. back at our expense. Write now. (302) 

. P Typewriters Distributing Syndicate 
Champion Animal Food Co. 166-58D N. Michigan B leotard. Chi tL 


585 Minnesota St., St. Paul, Minn. 








For Men Who Care 


FOR MEN whoare hard to please, 
men who are not satisfied with 
the discomfort and inconvenience 
of ill-fitting underwear—men who 
insist on Accom their undergar- 
ments fit as sensibly and as per- 
fectly as their outer garments, there 
is satisfaction in 


TRADE MARK 
DROP SEAT 


UNION SUITS 


Madein medium and light weight knitted 
fabrics for the spring season and also in 
the delightfully cool Athletic style for the 
hot summer months. 

The Elastic Back relieves the strain on but- 
tons and seams. The crotch is permanently 
closed by a single thickness of fabric and is 
cut just like tailor-made trousers. 

Sold by particular dealers. Prices $1.50 
to $4.00. 


If there is no Imperial Dealer within 
easy. distance, we will supply you direct 
from ourfactory ,and guarantee satisfaction 
with every purchase. 

Our Free Booklet showing samples 
of fabrics, styles and prices is 
yours for the asking. 

THE IMPERIAL UNDERWEAR CO. 
Dept. 13 


Li 


Se a ae ee 


RSL HA BREE 

















For Waste 
Paper 


Simplest, easiest, best 
way to save waste paper 
and convert it into 
cash is by using the 





PAPER BALER 
Used in Uncle Sam’s Post Offices 


All steel—absolutely fireproof—prevents fire 
risk. Provides safe storage place for waste. 
Easy to operate. Soon pays for itself and 
earns money for you. Made in four sizes— 
the right size for every need. 

Write today for low prices and complete 
details 


10-Day Free Trial .Offer 
Write for this information today and we’ll 
also tell you where you can sell waste at 
best prices. ° a 
Jobbers and Salesmen Wanted 
DAVENPORT MFG. CO. 
Dept: L-5, Davenport, lowa 




















instances not less than 2214 per cent., have 
led to a recasting of plans by retail mer- 
chants who are going through a real de- 
pression for the first time in their careers. 
“Many of them who were trained in 
smaller institutions where the personal ele- 
ment in buying and selling was the real 
element of stimulation in the business have 
suddenly realized that systems can easily 
dwarf personality in trading and thus 
surely eliminate one elastic factor that 
counts in a large way in a small store. 
Moreover, the bankers who have been 
thinking deeply over department - store 
problems for a year or more have come 
to know that a corporation does not count 
for as much in a merchandising institution, 
either as a loaning asset or as a vital re- 
flection of consuming conditions in the com- 
munity, as the personal name and the 
personal fortune of some great merchant 
whose integrity and ability are the funda- 
mental on which a great business is based. 
‘The incorporation of department stores 
and many other kinds of stores has been 
overdone, not only because personal elimi- 
nation has been general throughout the 
business, but because it has offered an 
easy means of overcapitalization in flush 
times. That there has been a very great 
overeapitalization of dry-goods department 
stores is pretty generally admitted and 
from time to time it is being sadly proved. 
“The oversystemizing of many New 
York department stores has given the small 
stores a rare chance for profit in the past 
months of careful and uncertain consumer- 
purchasing. Economy of space, economy in 
the costs of doing the business, economy 
in the general atmosphere of the store are 
helping the little retailer just now, and they 
carry a lesson to the department stores.”’ 


GROWTH OF THE FIVE- AND TEN- 
CENT STORES 

The five- and ten-cent store companies, of 
which there are now three leading ones, 
have recently shown marked develop- 
ment through extensions into new territory. 
For some years there has been a constant 
and substantial increase in the number of 
stores, but seldom has any store been closed 
after it was once opened, a fact attrib- 
uted to the careful study given each 
locality. The Wall Street Journal says 
further of these enterprises: 


‘Expansion of the companies, naturally, 
is much heavier after new capital is in- 
troduced. This has been the experience of 
both the Woolworth and Kresge com- 
panies, both of which were incorporated 
with their present capital in 1912 and have 
since expanded considerably. 

‘*While these companies are probably the 
best known of all those operating, there is 
another organization, the J. G. McCrory 
Company, of which little is known in the 
financial world, and yet its founder, J. G. 
McCrory, was one of the pioneers in the five- 
and ten-cent business. He started in 1882, 
four years after F. W. Woolworth, with a 
capital of $2,000, and since thattimethe only 
additional capital put into the company was 
$100,000 in 1912. The expansion from one 
store to 113, the number in operation now, 
was accomplished by reinvesting surplus 
profits and the $100,000 mentioned above. 

“The McCrory Company operates in a 
large number of small towns in the Eastern 
and Southern States, which probably ac- 
counts for the fact that it is not as well 
known as the others. The following table 
of the three companies presents their growth 
in the number of stores in operation: 





PURE WATER IS INDISPENSABLE TO HEALTH. 
POLAND WATER can be obtained everywhere. 
Drink Poland at home and away from home, and 
avoid the consequences of a change of water. 
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Bid Low 22.25% 

Novo Powers the 
a i | 
- | eae 7 Placing 





Steam on cop. 
be WY Vv struction work, It 
=— 1S running over 
80% of concrete 


Novo Air Compressor mixers, 








A Novo Engine re- Y YY 
quires less atten- YY 


tion than steam. It 
will run or stand 4 


idle in any weather Pi 
—even below freez- ) 2%, A N/E 
ing. Novo Outfits 7, a 
include every kind Vu, 
of Power Pump, 
Hoists, Air Com- 
pressors, Saw Rigs 
—over 75 in all. 


Send for our Book, ‘‘Reliable Power’’ 
and learn how to save money on power 


ENGINE CO, 303 Willow Street 


Lansing, Mich, 
or Station A, San Jose, Cal. 
CLARENCE E. BEMENT, Secretary and Manager 


Novo Engines can be furnished for operating on 
gasoline, kerosene, alcohol or distillate 





Novo Suction and Force 
Pump—Fig. 1401 














myers) THE SANITARY “0.K.” ERASER 
iva a-) i a-m includes an Adjustable Metal Holder. 

~ | Two Rubbers are made, best quality; one 

Q ¢ | Typewriter and Ink, one for Pencil. These 

| Rubbers last 6 mo. to a year, the Holdera 

lifetime. By slight pressure, clean rubber is 

fed down until used; its narrow edge allows a 

| letter or line to be erased without injuring an- 

er. Price 10c cach. New Rubbers de each. 

ALL STATIONERS 

Everybody should have this New Eraser 
By mail 2c extra. Booklets free. 

The 0. K. Manufacturing Co., Syracuse, N.Y. 
Makers of the well known Washburne“* O. K."’ Paper F: 
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; rope with the five- and ten- 
invaded TW. Woolworth, Ltd., had 
ry stores in operation throughout the 
arith Isles on January 1, 1915, having 

ned 14 new stores In 1914. The ven- 
ps has proved very profitable, and, de- 

ite the war, the past year was the best 
the British company has had since its 


organization. 
BETTER BUILDING-RETURNS 


reet’s, in a compilation for its issue 
oa 10, noted for March in the East- 
ern part of the country signs of improve- 
ment in building-operations. This im- 
provement, however, was somewhat more 
than offset by declines in the Northwest, 
Southwest, and Far West. Returns for 
134 cities showed that a total of 24,073 per- 
mits were granted for March, a decrease of 
2 per cent. over March of last year. This 
decrease was smaller than for February, 
when it was 5.8 per cent., and much smaller 
than for January, when it was 16.4 per 
ent. Bradsireet’s finds an encouraging 
feature in this decrease in permits ‘almost 
to the vanishing-point,” and in the further 
fact that the increases were no longer con- 
fned to New England and the Middle 
States, but prevailed also in the Middle 
West and South. Following are the records 
for many cities included in the list of 134: 


“Woolworth is the only company which 





No. Permits Values, Values, 
1915 1914 1915 1914 
England— 

ral Pees 118 102 $512,131 $685,061 
Cambridge. . .. . 51 18 286,300 60,550 
Chelsea... ..... 45 13 146,385 58,000 
Hartford. ...... 164 104 736,337 481,345 
lawrence.....- 24 20 288,880 90,700 
Lowel 77 57 97,555 76,400 
38 31 72,735 119,100 

97 99 83,080 136,610, 
78 41 246,405 132,580 
123 121 587,775 436,510 
146 106 825,470 425,380 
Portland, Me 58 23 161,750 55,935 
Quiney, Mass 124 68 185,402 105,793 
BaNdiee 84 14 412,580 11,816 
Somerville...... 25 23 112,720 155,160 
ingi'd, Mass. 161 138 570,558 542,918 
Albany, N.Y... 322 188 342,855 947,900 
Allentown... ... 50 52 127,780 186,650 
i ton... . 81 106 36,592 151,549 
| 473 309 830,000 660,000 
East Orange... . 75 48 86,732 214,608 
Blizabeth....... 36 38 96,508 112,579 
Harrisburg... .. 40 36 154,600 111,500 
Biss 69 74 208,635 165,965 
Newark, N.J... 218 145 643,392 321,240 


4,134,025 6,168,575 
831,355 














51 119,355 275,750 
ae 8 58,500 
107 159,128 263,541 

51 97,450 72,500 

369 942,921 694,924 

2 ‘1,372,530: 2,093,915 

147 860 321,165 

48 168,900 408,560 

Paul," 252 pe 2,343,209 
; a ‘ 343, 
aes Bn. 234 147,690 807,213 
ot Worth... | 63 125,950 193,290 
=; 91 _ 104,209 236,325 
Houston.....<°° 383 418 179,796 259,945 
— ee 31 27 45,711 162,925 
iss... 648 509 1,098,400 —-:1,277,350 


T Alterations. 
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Good Looking Enough for Anybody 


There are several pleasant surprises ready for you when you first 
wear SOFT-KNIT Ipswich Socks. 


First, their price—15c. Next, their good looks. Next, their 
unusual comtort. Then, when you find that the dye is absolutely 
fast and that they wear longer than you ever expected socks to 
wear, you will wonder why you haven’t long ago worn 


N2 1650 
IPSWICH 15¢ 


SOCKS 


Guaranteed 


You must give them atrial. If your dealer cannot supply you, 
send us 25c for two pairs, or $1.50 fora dozen; state size, color 
desired and name and address of your dealer. Prompt delivery, 
postrzid in the U. S. If Ipswich 15¢ socks fail to give good 
service, return them to us with dealer’s name and we will replace 
them or refund your money, as you prefer. 


For women we make 15,000,000 pairs an- 
nually. We offer the best value in 25c 
seamless stockings—all with strong, clear 
fabrics, tough heels and toes, loose, wide 
tops, sanitary, fast dyes. For children we 
make 8,000,000 pairs annually. Tough, best- 
eamy yarns; fast, sanitary dyes; SOFT- 
IT ease for tender feet. 
36,000,000 i made annually, 15c to 50c, 


Ask your dealer or write us. 


Ipswich Mills, 16 UnionSt., Ipswich, Mass. 
Established 1822 
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lar Rapids. . . 2 35. — 152,000 170,850 
Moines “ee 5 1,170 7,403,750 8,111,150 
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Dioxogen first— 
means 





Many a pin prick has led to blood poisoning. Man This bd 
a nail scratch has brought on lock-jaw. Any haa size 





in the skin lets infection in— unless you cleanse it 
first with Dioxogen. Every household needs this 
powerful, pure, non-poisonous germicide. Avoid 
the weak peroxides preserved with acetanilid so 
frequently offered. 


Ask for DIOXOGEN by name—at any drug store 
THE OAKLAND CHEMICAL CO., 10 Astor Place, New York 
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“Qh That Awful Scratch!” 
Why let old-fashioned hard-wheel cas- 


ters shatter your nerves, when you can 
have the peace and quiet and comfort of 


FELTOID 
CASTERS“ Fibs 


Why let hard-wheel casters 
gouge and scar your fine floors 
and rugs, when Feltoids will 
protect them indefinitely from 
injury? 

Boy them at department, hardware 

the Feltoid Book No.6,” uiving 

. v 
styles and sizes and prices. © 





THE BURNS & BASSICK CO. 
Dept. C Bridgeport, Conn. 








Will you Build or 

2 Renew your Roof? 
If so, it will pay 
you to investigate 


Hudson Asphalt 
Shingles 
They make roofs beautiful, leak-proof, fire-resist- 
ing and durable. Slate Surfaced— Red or Green. 
No Paint or Stain Required 
Samples sent free—postpaid—on request. 


ASPHALT READY ROOFING CO. 
Room 462, 9 Church St. New York 














ean: 


ts prices. 15 _ 
trial. Book free, postpaid. Write to day, 
Piedmont Red Cedar Chest Co,Dept. B Statesville N.C} 











40 'Wags to the 
California Expositions 


is the title of an attractive booklet 
issued by the Chicago & North Western 
Ry., which outlines in concise form 40 
different attractive routes from Chicago 
to California, and shows plainly by a 
series of outline maps how you may 
visit both Expositions and see the 
grandest mountain scenery and the 
localities most interesting to the sight- 
seer enroute. 








You should have this booklet to prop. 


erly plan your trip to the Pacific Coast 
and the California Expositions. It will 
save you time and money. 

Mailed free with other literature 
which will assist you in determining 
the places you wish to visit enroute 
and giving rates, complete train service 
and full particulars. : 

Address H. A. Gross, General Agent, 
Chicago & North Western Ry., 148 8. 
a. St., (Tel. Rand. 4221) Chicago, - 

46 
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Values, 
1916 


$267,417 
200 


116,387 
714,826 


170 192,450 


CHINA AS A GREAT BORROWER 
OF MONEY 


The recent action of Japan in reference 
to her influence in China has called out 
in the New York Times an article by C. 
Ohira, on the heavy public borrowings of 
China. Since her revolution China has 
borrowed for construction and railway 
purposes about $375,000,000. This sum, 
combined with earlier borrowings for like 
purposes, makes a total of $535,000,000 
chargeable to internal improvements of this 
class. The greatest of China’s railway 
enterprises is the Kunchau-Ichang, which 
is contracted for by a French capitalist. 
Starting in the province of Canton, it 
crosses Yiin-nan and Kwang-si and then 
enters the province of Sze-chuen. It calls 
for a loan of $120,000,000. The railways 
already built in China with borrowed money 
comprise a mileage of 3,200. Some 7,000 
miles have been arranged and are yet. to 
be built. Mr. Ohira says further of these 
roads and loans: 


‘*Besides the Government railways there 
are foreign concessions, namely: 1. Chinese 
Eastern Railway, 1,275 miles. 2. South 
Manchurian Railway, 680 miles. 3. Shan- 
tung Railway, 284 miles. 4. Yiin-nan Rail- 
way, 288 miles. All of these cover over 
2,500 miles. 

‘Besides railway and industrial loans 
there are Chinese loans raised for political 
purposes, as follows: Up to the time of the 
revolution, $750,000,000. After the revolu- 
tion, $3,000,000 from Belgium, $25,000,000 
from England (ripe loan), $17,000,000 
from Austria, $125,000,000 five-Power loan 
(England, Russia, Germany, 
Japan), and $5,000,000 
total, $175,000,000. 

‘* All loans, political and industrial, made 
by China before and after the revolution, 
amount to the grand total of $1,460,000- 
000, out of which $310,000,000 is con- 
tracted, but not yet issued. In addition to 
all those are the loans for oil-exploitation 
and for drainage-work, which are projected 
by American interests. Also provincial 
loans under consent of the central Govern- 
ment of about $7,500,000; short-term loans, 
of which China owes to foreign countries 
about $15,000,000, and the $50,000,000 
loan which China concluded with the M. 
Samuel Company, of England, recently, 
for the purpose of improving municipal 
facilities in Hankow. 

‘The more loans China secures the better 
prospers her trade with foreign countries. 
Nothing can better prove this fact than the 
increase of trade last year, the total amount 
of imports and exports being $606,250,000, 
a record-breaking amount. This shows an 
increase of about $25,000,000 over the 
previous year.” ; 
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You Can Tell 


what OXYGEN does for teeth 


and mouth when you use 


Calox 


The OXYGEN Tooth Powder 


Oxygen is nature’s great 
purifier. That’s why CALOX 
prevents dental trou- 
bles by removing the 
cause of tooth decay, 

All Druggists, 25c, 


Sample and Booklet Free if you 
mention your Druggist. 


McKESSON & ROBBINS 











91 Fulton St. New York 





6 aga 





ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE 


The Antiseptic Powder to 
Shake Into Your Shoes 


Over 100,000 packages are being used 
by the German and Allied troops at 
thefront. It rests the feet, prevents 
friction, blisters, Corns and Bunions 
and makes walking or standing easy, 
Don’t go to the California Ex- 
positions without a supply of 
Allen’s Foot=Ease. It gives instant 
relief to tired, aching feet and pre 
vents swollen, hot feet. Sold every- 
where, 25 cts. Don’t accept any 
‘substitut 


e. 
FRE nA ses 
ALLEN S. OLMSTED, Le Roy, N. Y, 














Learn to “Ask the Standard Dictionary.” Its 
answers are quick, full, satisfactory, and 
authoritative. 





—first, because extra-deep corrugations 
make Witt steel 29 times stronger than plain 
steel and safe against the ashman’s roughest 
handling. 
—second, because a special galvanizing 
process makes Witt’s resist rust and 
the fiercest rav- 


= noe i 
eT eg me 


s 
L 
4 
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Sanitary, too. Ti ht-fitting lid seals Witt’s 

like a vault. Odors can’t get out; dogs, 
flies, rats, roaches can’t get in. Try Witt’s 
this time. Write for booklet and name of 
your nearest Witt dealer. ‘THE WITT 
ORNICE CO., Dept. K, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Witt’s Can and Pail 
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nemeesontit 
Fount of Knowledge.—‘‘ Dad, what’s 
eth ‘out of sight, out of mind,’ mean? ”’ 
e “Phat those who will not see as we do 
are crazy.” —Philadelphia Public Ledger. 
Appropriate.—" How do you sell your 
music?” : 
a We sell piano music by the pound and 
organ music by the choir.”—Columbia 
Jester. 
der Charity at Home.—“* Jones tells me he 
has just started a bank-account for his 
poe new baby.” 
OX “] see; a fresh-heir fund.’”’—Baltimore 
‘rou- American. oS 
$e. Disengaged.—Sarnty—* So Jack is en- 
“cay, gaged, is he? And is Fanny the bride-to- 
) be? ” 
Se. e T : . ” 
a First—‘“ No, she is the tried-to-be.”— 
Aes: University of Nebraska Awgwan, 
To Willing to Please. —MeErcuHANT (to appli- 
eant for job)—‘‘ Sorry, but I only employ 





married men.” 
Appticant—‘ Do you happen to have a 
daughter, sir? ’’—Boston Transcript. 








An Unloved Official—Actual extract 
from a sailor’s letter to his wife: 

“Dear JanE,—I am sending you a 
postal order for 10s, which I hope you may 
get—but you may not—as this letter has 
to pass the @ensor.”’—Punch. 










The Wrong Idea.—Owrns—“ My tailor’ 
will be here in half an hour.”’ 

E.tevator Boy—“ Yes, sir; shall I ask 
him to wait?” 

Owens—“Certainly not, you _ idiot! 
What do you suppose I’m going out for?” 
—Boston Transcript. 











The Terrier.—Srrcrant—“ ’Ey, there ! 
Where are you going? ”’ 

Tae ABsent-MINDED Brcaar (who 
dimbed out of the trench)—‘ ’Oly Jiminy ! 
When that bloomin’ shell whistled over’ead 
Hi thought it was twelve o’clock! ”— 
University of Nebraska Awgwan. 


mary.” Tts 
ctory, and 
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Gem 
Damashkeene 


Blades | 


A keen, clean 
cutting edge 
that is an 
enemy to the 
tough beard 
and a friend to 
tender skin. 


7 for 35¢€ 


(soc in Canada) 


If you have no 
GEM, get one 
—or try the 
blade in your 
own safety 
frame—you 
will be agree- 
ably surprised. 











Hickory, dickory dock, 
(eal Keep lots of GEMSin stock. 


= 













































DAMASKEENE RAZOR 
is a real safety — gives a : 
clean, quick, comfort- 
able shave to millions 
of men every day 
—you ought to $ 

be one of them. 


Complete outfit with 7 
blades, in handsome case —— 



























GEM CUTLERY CO., Inc., NEW YORK 
Canadian Branch: 591 St. Catherine St., W., Montreal 






































A Purist.—‘‘I must say these are fine 
biscuits !’ exclaimed the young husband. 
“How could you say those are fine 
biscuits?” inquired the young wife’s 
mother, in a private interview. 

= didn’t say they were fine. I merely 
wid I must say so.””—Washington Star. : 





ugations 
an plain 
oughest 
anizing 
t and 
Why Be Neutral?—If you favor war, 
liga trench in your back yard, fill it half 
full of water, crawl into it, and stay there 
fora day or two without anything to eat, 
get a lunatic to shoot.at you with a brace 
of revolvers and a machine gun, and you 
will have something just as good, and you 
will save your country a great deal of 
‘xpense.— A ppeal to Reason, 


Dampening.—When the New York Na- 








= Witt’ = League ball club was playing in 
tS atts oo a local clergyman called at the 
L name of pe where the players were stopping one 
nati, Ohio day to congratulate Mathewson on his 


‘and against playing on the Sabbath. 
tie clerk made a few mysterious in- 
quiies and then said: ‘“ Sorry, sir, but 


Mf. Mathewson is out playi 
‘ aying golf.”— 
Everybody’ s. . . 















CRON 


FOLDING TYPEWRITER 


“An Office In Your Grip” 


O carry a Corona is like having an office in 

your grip. If you travel—for profit or 

pleasure—you will find this portable ty pe- 
writer invaluable. It converts travel-time, for- 
merly wasted, into productive-time. 

The Corona is standard in every respect, with every modern 
improvement, yet weighs only six pounds; when folded it takes up no 
more space thana large camera. It is handy, compact and durable. 

But the Corona is even more than the perfect traveler’s type- 
writer. It is the personal typewriter for everybody. Infact, men 
and women in all walks of life find innumerable uses for the Corona. 







Write for the name of the nearest Corona dealer, and 
our interesting Booklet No. 14 My, which gives all the 
details and shows how the Corona will easily pay for 
its small cost ($50.00) in time, money and patience saved. 





Note visible writing, 
complete keyboard, two- 


color ribbon, back spacer, — Corona Typewriter Co., Inc., Groton, N. Y., U.S.A. 
é er s ari ‘a- ’ , . . 
tures. yi New York Salesroom: 141 West 42nd Street 

= oe oe ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 

COUPON (Booklet 14 My) 

Write your name and address on 
margin opposite and we will send 
you the Corona Booklet. 
















































NOW. Ice is out. Salmon 


trout and bass; 
hungry, down in 


MAINE’S 
1500 Forest Lakes 


Biggest, gamiest fish, in greatest 
numbers, in America. 6 and 8 
pounders caught by the hundreds. 
12 pounders sometimes. 


10 Hours from New York 
5 Hours from Boston 


fighting 


Just the spring outing you 
need. Not expensive. Good 
guides. Best of accommodations 
in hotels or camps. 

Send for free booklets, “Fish and Game 
in Maine,” “I Go-A-Fishing’’ and * Maine 
Guides.” They tell you where and how to go. 
Address 

VACATION BUREAU 
171 Broadway, Room 104 New York 


New York, New Haven & Hartford R. R. 
Boston & Maine R. R. Maine Central R. R. 


Bureau? 


one, take it.” —Chaparral. 


it all. 


invalid solemnly. 
take a second? ” 
Goodwin reflected deeply. ‘‘ Well,” he 
replied, with equal seriousness, “I don’t 
think a second would be missed.’’—Osteo- 
pathic Magazine. 

























o a 
A few bird houses erected on your 
place will invite the birds to stop 


1° pi you with song and beauti- 
fully influence the children for good. 


RIDGEWOOD 
ALL! N-ON IMPROVED 
including 8 Hole Entrance, By mail 
ly $1.00 including t) trance. By 

~ 8 oO OS Attracts Blas Birds, Chickadees, 
rens, ete. Squirrel-proof. 1 > 
Stained brown and green. Hangs anywhere. 
ROBIN OR PHOEBE SHELF 

by mail pos: 65c. Mad 


i from . 
if not satisfied. 
CHARLES E. WHITE 
Whobelievesin befriending the 
Wild Birds---our frien 


Box 45-F > Kenilworth, Ill. 


say that. 
have taught you: First person, singular, 
I am not going; second person, you are 
not going; third person, he is not going. 
Plural: First person, we are not. going; 
second person, you are not going; third 
person, they are not going. 
do you understand it perfectly? ”’ 
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PropuHet—* Don’t ask me. 


Very Near.—WIisE Guy—‘ Ever see a 
close race? ”’ 


Utter Nut— Sure! 







Reversed.—‘‘ They do things differently 
in Mexico.” 


** How’s that? ” 


“The Presidents do most of their run- 
ning after they’re elected.” —J udge. 





Making Him Useful.—‘‘ Charley, dear,”’ 
said young Mrs. Torkins, ‘‘ what is the 
initiative and referendum?” 

“Why, it would take me half an hour to 
explain it.” 

“Well, maybe you won’t have to explain 
But baby is so restless, and he 
always quiets down when you get to 
talking.””— Washington Star. 





Got His.—A writer of plays was reading 
a new work before a company of the 
French Society of Comedy, and presently 
was disturbed by the sight of one of 
the members, M. Got, fast asleep. 
author stopt and reproved the sleeper. 
He was reading his play to the committee 
in order to obtain their opinion. 
could a man who was asleep give an 
opinion? 

M. Got rubbed his eyes and remarked, 
** Sleep is an opinion.” 
peal from this verdict.—Christian Register. 





Safe to Try.—A friend of Nat Goodwin’s 
was staying with the actor at his home in 
California, in the hope of obtaining relief 
from chronic dyspepsia. 
taking a walk along the beach with his host. 
‘TI have derived relief from drinking a 
glass of salt-water from the tide,’”’ said the 
“ Do you think I might 





What He Understood.—The prim young 
woman from New England who was de- 
voting herself to the education of the negro 
in a Southern school told one of her small 
scholars to bring a bucket of water from 
the spring. . 
“I ain’t gwine fotch no water,’ he 
whined rebelliously. 


“Oh, Eph!” she protested, “you mustn’t 
Don’t you: remember how I 


Now, Eph, 


“Yas’m, I un’stands—ain’t nobody 
gwine.”—Collier’s. 


Betrayed.—‘‘ How do you know that 
Chaueer dictated to a stenographer? ” 
“Just look at the spelling.”—Columbia 
Jester. 


Self-Help.—V o1ce—“‘‘Is this the Weather 
How about a shower to-night? ”’ 
If you need 


Rapid.—Philadelphia is to teach geog- 
raphy by moving pictures. 
the only way to keep up with European 
geography.—I ndianapolis News. 


That is about 


I spent three 
months in Seotland.’’—Columbia Jester. 
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How 









There was no ap- 





One day he was 
























California 
Expositions 
‘via Glacier 

National Park 


Aboard Great Northern overland 
trains, over Rocky and Cascade 
Mountains, through Spokane, 
Seattle and Tacoma to Portland— 
enroute a visit to Glacier National Park— 


at the trackside—where among the splen- 
did Rockies wonder tours await— 


aboard newsteamships,"Great Northern” 
and “Northern Pacific” down the Pacific 
to San Francisco— 

travel this “Great Northern way” 
and “See America First.” 


Send for new free Glacier Park Literature and 
Expositions Folder. Clip the coupon and mail. 






H. A. NOBLE, Gen. Pass. Agt. 
ST. PAUL At 


C. W. PITTS, Gen. Agt. 
Passenger Department 
im 210 So. Clark Street, CHICAGO 
STEPHEN LOUNSBERY 
wa General Agent, Pass. Dept. 
@ 1184 Broadway, NEW YOR 













== H. A. NOBLE, Gen. Pass. Agt., Great Northen 
Railway, Department 25, St. Paul, Minn. 


= Send Expositions folder and Glacier Park literature. 






























‘Don’t-Snore 
Stops snoring and mouth breathing. 
Money Refunded if it Don't. 





for Booklet. 


S| 
THOS. B. MORTON 00. (Inc.), 8 Starks Building, Louisville, Ky. 

















WGA 


EXTRAORDINARY OFFER -2°“*7: 
free trial on this finest of bicyeles—the “4 ref We 
will ship it to you on approval, freight prepaid, without a 
cent UTE in advance. tale offer oy lap ce 
or our big catalog &! 
WRITE TODAY TO y our full line of bicycles for 
men and women, boys and girls at prices never 
equaled for like quality. It is a cyclopedia of bicycles, 
sundries and useful bicycle information. It’s free. 
TIRES, COASTER-BRAKE rear wheels, inne 
tubes, lamps, cyclometers, i t snd parts for all 
bicycles at half usual prices. A limited number of 
second hand bicycles taken in trade will be closed out st 
once, at $3 to $8 each. ‘: 
RIDER AGENTS wanted in each town to ride and 
exhibit asample 1915 model Ranger furnished by us. 
it Costs You Nothing to learn what, we oft 
you and how we can do it. You will be astonished and 
convinced, Do not buy a bicycle, tires or sundries until 
you get our catalog new offers. Write today: 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. K-172, CHICAGO, ILL 
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Aggri d.—‘‘ Mother, am I really the 
oe or was that lady that called 


i ou, : ” 
pay a tryin’ to hurt my feelings? ’”— 


Life. 


y —‘ Tm- 
mpered.— Fonp MorTHER 
pe Why, my daughter can impro- 
a any piece of music you put before 
her ! ”_ Judge. 


Some Doubt.—* Mama, is papa goin’ 
- 9” 
ie an’ go to heaven: 
ou. Bobby, what put such an absurd 


idea into your head? ”—Life. 


Too Effective-—‘‘ That sermon you 

hed the other Sunday on thrift had 

a great effect on me,” said Griggs to his 

minister. “1 went out before the collec- 
tion.” —Christian Register. 


Concerned.—OLpv Lavy (to nephew on 
leave from the front)—‘* Good-by, my 
dear boy, and try and find time to send a 
post-eard to let me know you are safely 
pack in the trenches ! ”—Punch. 


Careless of Her.—‘‘ Oh, say, who was 
here to see you last night? ” 

“Only Myrtle, father.” 

“ Well, tell Myrtle that she left her pipe 
on the piano.”—University of Nebraska 
Awgwan. 


Reciprocity Owrns — “My landlord 
has ordered me out because I can’t pay 
my rent.” 

Bowrens—Glad I met you. 
mine. Let’s change quarters.’ 
Transcript. 


So has 
—Boston 


’ 


Prepared.—‘“‘ That man who was wait- 
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This Portfolio Showed 
Me the Advantage of 
Using Hammermill Bond 


“This Portfolio showed 
me that I could use 
one paper for differ- 
ent classes of work 
rather than a different 
paper for each job. 
Heretofore I could 
not standardize in this 
way, as the bond 
papers that were good 
enough for a// my jobs 
were too high priced 
to use on someofthem. 


'“But this Portfolio 


ETE PR 


, 


© COLO OO 


Cm a 








To Printers and 
Lithographers 


A Special Portfolio 
for each line of 
business. 


proved conclusively that Hammermill Bond is adapted to 
all my printed forms, order blanks, billheads, letterheads, 
etc., and that its medium price permits an actual saving.” 


**The Utility Business Paper’’ 


‘ 


We will gladly send you gratis a specimen 
The full set of these Portfolio showing the practical, economical 
portfolios (each for a use of Hammermill Bond in your line of busi- 
different line of busi- ness. Each Portfolio shows work on white 
ness) will give you a and all twelve colors, and in Ripple and Linen 
remarkable sample as well as the regular Bond Finish. Write 


ing for opportunity to knock said that all 
he got was a mighty punk opportunity.” 

“He was not waiting for opportunity 
to knock; he was waiting to knock oppor- 
tunity.”—Houston Post. 


and mail, 


Pass. Agt. 
n. Agt. 


it Northern 
, Minn. 


k literature. 





Pour la Mérite.—Aunt Etoetr— Well, 
Beatrice, were you very brave at the 
dentist’s? ”’ 

Beatrice—‘ Yes, auntie, I was.” 

Aunt Ernet—‘“ Then, there’s the half- 
crown I promised you. And now tell me 
what he did to you.” 

Beatrice—‘ He pulled out two of 
Willie’s teeth ! ”’—Punch. 


Sunday Etiquette.—Observing the suc- 
cess of the Billy Sunday methods in the 
matter of conversion, Puck rises to suggest 
that the attempt be made to apply the 
same methods to other church ceremonies 
and activities, proposing the’ following 
formulas: 

Pastor (christeninz infant)—“ What 
do you want to call this hunk of excess 
haggage, Bo? ”’ 

PresipINGc Parson—‘‘ What miserable 
mutt giveth this skirt to be married to this 
sink?” Tue Bripe’s Faruer—“ I’m the 
guy.” 

Inpustrious Usner—“ Slide, you ice- 
carts! Slide!” 

Passina THE PiLate—‘‘ Come across 
with the iron-men, you low-lived tight- 
wads | ”” 

: Stunpay - ScHoon SUPERINTENDENT 

All of you little flivvers that want to swat 
Satan, stand on one leg.” 


display of Hammermill today. 
Bond for office use and 
for your salesmen. We 
will gladly send you 
a complete set free of 











HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY, ERIE, PA. 
Use Hammermill Safety Paper 
For your checks and vouchers. It is becoming re- 


— as the highest standard of Safety Paper. 
Ask your Lithographer. 
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Send for specimens. 
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ENGRAVED NOTE PAPER 
FOR THE HOME 

50 Sneets of Note Paper or Correspondence 

Cards WITH YOUR ADDRESS in two lines 

of GOTHIC or Old English letters in Color 

or Bronze, with 50 Envelopes to match, by mail 


for ONE DOLLAR. Write for Samples. 
FAIR= A Llalionery 409 Peart Street 
FIEL New York City. 








There’s 
something 
about it 
you'll like 
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Trade Mark 


% PoundSO*! — Send 4c for Sample 


Falk Tobacco Co, SSWesi4s St. NewYork. 








KENNEY INK FONT 50c. 


Most practical Ink-well made. Ink held in 
place by vacuum. No sludge forms. No 
dust nor dirt. Pen will not soil. Base and 

y handsomely nickel-plated. Heavy 
glass container. 


Worth $1.00. Price SOc. postpaid. 
Double Font for red and black Ink, $1.00 


KENNEY SPECIALTY CO. FRE with every font— 
232 Fulton Street, New York a year’s supply of ink. 
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mca” K Naihanzecuess Arch Supports 


give immediate relief to tired, aching ‘J 
py feet, rest the body and aid Nature to 
jj restore normal strength to weakened 
archos. Relieve and prevent flat 
feet. Write for Booklet and FREE 
D 10-day Trial Offer. Fits any shoe. 
Nathan Anklet Support (o., 90-A Reade St., N.Y. 


View of arch 
cut with knife. 
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Real Estate 





Real 





Estate 





NEW JERSEY 


NEW JERSEY 


NEW JERSEY 








A fine estate of 40 odd acres, a modern house of Georgian Colonial period, built of natural stone. 
fully, completely and comfortably furnished with historical pieces. 
feet square, surrounded by a balcony, living-room and reception-room, opening into a conservatory and 
onto a stone terrace; these with the dining-room, two dressing-rooms at entrance and domestic department 
occupy first floor; above are nine master’s rooms and seven baths, spacious attic and cedar-closet, ser- 
vants’ rooms and bath. Below stairs are a grill, billiard-room, dairy, laundry, store-rooms, etc. A garage, 
stable and barn, modern chicken houses and piggery, a greenhouse, an exceptional vegetable garden, 
young and old orchard, a most picturesque lake, make this, with its terraced formal garden, tennis courts 
and plaisance, surrounded by beautiful hills, an ideal country home. 
Pennsylvania Railroad, Princeton, in addition to its own famous advantages, is now almost a suburb of 
The owners of the place would be willing to rent for six months, one or two 
years, to responsible people, on easy terms, with possible privilege of purchase. 
ROSEDALE HOUSE, Princeton, N. J. 


New York or Philadelphia. 


The house contains a central hall 32 


Rent 


Beauti- 


With the splendid service of the 


Apply to owner, 





CONNECTICUT ] 


nis 





Summer Home 
For Sale 


A fully furnished Camp fo 
Lakes, Conn., . the Berkareet aia 


among the Berkshin 
hours from Grand Central Terminal - 
out change. Beautiful surroundings ot 
wooded hills and lakes. Plot 151 x 325, front. 
ing on Lake Washining. All forms of = 
reation including 


Fishing, Boating 
Bathing, Tennis 
Mountain Climbing 





Cottage on high bluff commands magnificent 
views. Large living room with open fire- 
place, six bedrooms, wide shady Piazza fae- 
ing east, croquet court, boat house, dock, 
boats, ice house, garden. Everything in 
order to open up for the Summer, An ideal 
place for children. Price reas: nable, terms to 
suit purchaser. Address, Anderson Realty 


Co., Mount Vernon, N. Y., or call at ¢ 
Room 2008, 354 4th Ave., — 








VIRGINIA 


ssltesitaitininaatcinagee avenge 
Profitable Little Farms in Valley of Vir. 
ginia, 5 and 10 acre tracts, $250 and up. Good 
fruit and farming country. Send for liter. 
ture now. F. La Baume, Agrl. Agt..N.& 








W. Ry., 301 Arcade Bidg., Roanoke, Va. 





For Sale 
FOR SUMMER OR WINTER 








JUST FINISHED!!! 9 rooms, sun parlor, sleeping 
porch, two baths. One hour from Grand Central 


Station. Electric lights, gas, sewer, city water, 
schools, trolley, and near Country Club. Fronting 
on harbor and deep channel, water rights. Private 
road, select residential community. Ideal for land 


or water sports A combination of features rarely 
to be found. Lot 50 x 150 x 90. Price $10.000. 100 
feet more frontage if desired. Address ‘‘Connecti- 
cut,"’ P. O. Box 475, Jersey City, N. J. 


CALIFORNIA 
OWNER OF 2000 ACRE 


Grain, Alfafa, Hog and Dairy Property, and 
Citrus and Deciduous Fruit, Nut and Olive 
Land, in Sacramento Valley, desires associate 
with Capital for the more rapid develop- 
ment of same. 

Or would sell on long time payments. 


BOX 
MOUNTAIN VIEW CALIFORNIA 








NEW YORK 


ADIRONDACK 


Camps and Cottages for health or 
recreation. All improvements. 


DURYEE & CO.,21 Main St., Saranac Lake, N. Y. 




















MASSACHUSETTS 





WISCONSIN 


578%, 6% High Grade 


Wisconsin Farm 


MORTGAGES 


carefully selected in the Dairy Section 
of Central Wisconsin. Interest paid 
through this office. 


Wausau Investment Company 
Established 1895 
Wisconsin 





Wausau 





Farms, Estates and Village Homes 


Many attractive offerings in a beautiful 
section of Eastern Massachusetts, near 
Boston. Send for booklet. Free. 

Frederick A. King, Framingham, Mass. 





FLORIDA 





Splendid corner lot 110 feet on water front. 
Clearwater’s finest residence section. Forty 
foot elevation. One mile from famous Belle- 
view Hotel and golf links. Dock privileges. 
Price, $4,000. Address Owner, Box 299, 
Clearwater, Florida. 








Classified 





Columns 








PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS 





IDEAS WANTED.— Manufacturers are 
writing for patents procured through me. 3 
books with list 200 inventions wantedsent free. 
Advice Free. I get patent or no fee. 
Owen, 45 Owen Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


POSTAL LAWS 





BUILD A BUSINESS OF YOUR OWN 

and escape salaried drudgery for life. Learn 

the Collection Business. Limited field; lit- 

tle competition. Few opportunities so prof- 

itable. Send for “Pointers” today. 

AMERICAN COLLECTION SERVICE, 
56 State Street, Detroit, Mich. 





ANY QUESTIONS ON POSTAL LAWS 
answered at $1.00 each by Frank McMillin, 
former Chief Inspector, and Charles P. 
Grandfield, former First Assistant Postmas- 
ter-General. Remittance to accompany ques- 
tions. Address MCMILuIn & GRANDFIELD, 
Specialists in Postal Affairs, Washington,D.C. 


PLAYS—ENTERTAINMENTS 








Plays, Vaudeville Sketches, Monologues, 
Dialogues, Speakers, Minstrel Material, Jokes, 
Recitations, Tableaux, Drills, Musical Pieces, 
Entertainments for all occasions..Make Up 
Goods. Large Catalog Free. T.S. DENI- 
SON & CO., Dept. 34, Chicago. 








DUPLICATING DEVICES 





$2.40—The “Modern” Duplicator. 30 Days 
Free Trial—32,846 Firms use it to make 50 
to 75 duplicate (“Made in U.S. A.”) copies 
ofeach letter, or anything written with pen, 
pencil or typewriter. Booklet Free. Main 
Office, J. G. DURKIN &. REEVES CO., 
339 Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa, 





American 





Travel and Resort Directory 








No close season for bear. 
and trout fishing. 
desired. 


ST. JOHN, N. 





SUMMER IN THE COOL WOODS 


DEAL for brain fag. The land of clean cities, quaint 
villages and wonderful waterways. Excellent accommoda- 
tion from pastoral farm homes to up-to-date hotels. Good 
roads, garages, Tea-Rooms and Wayside Inns for Motorists. 
Moose, caribou, deer and small game hunting in season. 
Canoeing and the best salmon 
Guides available. Trips prearranged if 


For illustrated literature and full information address 
Dept. C, NEW BRUNSWICK TOURIST ASSOCIATION 


B., CANADA 











CALIFORNIA 


AND THE EXPOSITIONS 


Weekly Departures during the season 
of Tours de Luxe, the acme of conveni- 
ence and luxury, and attractive Special- 
Train Tours at moderate fares. All 
Routes. Itineraries include Panama, 
Grand Canyon, Yosemite, Yellowstone, 
Alaska, Colorado,Canadian Rockies. Also 

Travel Tickets Only with or without 
Hotels. 

Absolutely the Best Travel Service. 


Send for illustrated Booklet. 


THOS. COOK & SON 


245 Broadway, New York 














BUREAU OF 


University Travel 


Tours to the Expositions and the Ort- 


[ JAPAN ent inthe Spring, Summer, Autumn. 








TYPEWRITER BARGAINS 





GENUINE TYPEWRITER BAR- 
GAINS, no matter what make, will quote you 
lower prices and easiest terms. Write for big 
bargain list and illustrated catalogue 10. L. J. 
Peabody, 26 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 





MISCELLANEOUS 





Grammar Made Easy and Interesting. When 
21,1 learned grammar in eight weeks. I had 
a good teacher. I have madea grammar 
because not another book in use deserves the 
name. G.S. Hughs, 915 E. 55th St., Chicago 





AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES 








CHARGE your Ignition,Lighting or Starting 
Automobile Battery yourself from the electric 
light socket in your garage. The Autrec does 
it. Very simple; low priced and guaranteed. 
Battery Co., 1174 Fulton Street, 








19 Trinity Place Boston, Mass, 





WILLIAMSTOWN PansSHIRE.. 
THE GREYLOCK 
At the Western end of the Mohawk Trail 
nd for copy of 
‘Williamstown the Village Beautiful”’ 











GOING TO WASHINGTON? 


Read Harriet E. Mo “WwW 





nroe’s ** Wash- 
ington: Its “ and insights.”’ 
Illustrated. $1. 





FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York 











Going To 


or 
Coming From 


CALIFORNIA 
EXPOSITIONS 


17-Day Cruises Through The 


PANAMA CANAL 


Large American 
Trans-Atilantic Liners 


“FINLAND” “‘KROONLAND” 


Cuisine and Service 


Trans-Atlantic Standard 


FROM NEW YORK 
May 22 June 16 


From San Francisco 
May 26 June 16 
And Every Third Week Thereafter 
First Cabin - $125 up 
latermediate - $60 up 


CIRCULAR TICKETS 
ONE WAY WATER 
OTHER WAY RAIL 


PANAMA PACIFIC LINE 
9 Broadway, N. Y. 
319 Geary Street, San Francisco 
Agents Everywhere 





GO AT MY EXPENSE ven 
to California or elsewhere by ass. 
izing small party. Write for particu 

Established 1900. 


| Babcock’s Tours, 1137 Dean St., Brookiya, N.T. 
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CURRENT EVENTS 


EUROPEAN WAR 
IN THE EAST 


+ 49 Petrograd reports that Russian 
bel have penetrated 20 miles within 

Hungarian borders, to Sztropko. 

+ 14—It is reported that Russian 
ag in the Karpathians are shifting 
to the west, OW ing to their inability to 
penetrate Lupkow and East Dukla 


passes. 
April 16.—German _ war correspondents 
*Prestimate that 3,500,000 men are en- 
in battle in_ the Karpathians, 
rom Stryj, eastern Galicia, to Bartfeld, 
northern Hungary, and call this the 
greatest battle in the history of the 
world. 
‘| 17.—According to Russian reports, 
ae vortex of the Karpathian battle has 
for the last six days rested on the 
Mezolaborcz section of the Beskid 
Range, where the Russians succeeded in 
holding their own. 


















IN THE WEST 


April 14.—An advance of nearly a mile is 
eredited to the French in Alsace. 


April 18.—Official reports dispute the out- 
come of an engagement at a point 
southeast of Ypres designated as “Hill 
No. 60,” but it is held by the British 
to be the most important move since 
Neuve Chapelle, and a gain of three 
miles is claimed. 

GENERAL WAR NEWS 

April 14.—The Dutch steamship Katwyk, 
in spite of flag, name, and nationality’ 
carefully displayed, is torpedoed and 
sunk by a submarine. Germany, it 
is reported, will investigate the case 
immediately. 

April 15.—The total British casualties up 
to April 11 are officially announced as 
139,347. 

Chile receives the apology of Great Britain 
for the sinking of the Dresden in Chilean 
waters. 


April 16.—Bombs are dropt by German 
aviators at Amiens, and at Greenwich, 
near London; by French aviators at 
Strassburg. Only slight damage is 
effected. 


April 21.—Chaneellor Lloyd-George an- 
nounces that the British strength at 
the front is now thirty-six divisions, 
comprising 750,000 men; and that every 
man fallen has been replaced. 


GENERAL FOREIGN 


April 19.—General Villa is defeated by 
General Obregon and forced to retreat 
to a point 200 miles north of Celaya. 
cans give the defeat the color of a 
rout. 


Baron de Reuter, founder of Reuter’s 
News Service, commits suicide at his 
home in England, following the death 
of his wife. 

April 20.—General Obregon’s army, in pur- 
suit of Villa, is reported checked at 
Salamanca, while General Villa an- 
hounces an immediate reorganization of 
his forces at Aguas Calientes. 


DOMESTIC 


April 15.—The fiftieth anniversary of the 
death of Lincoln is observed with flags 
at half-mast on all Federal buildings. 

Demanding an increase of pay of five 
cents an hour, 16,000 union carpenters in 
Chicago walk out on strike, paralyzing 
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A WEEK’S GRUISE, $40. "and Be 





on one of the New Steamships 


“North American”—“South American” 


Chicago-Butfalo Cruise Chicago-Duluth Cruise 
Georgian Bay 


(30,000 Islands) 
Lakes Michigan, Huron, 
St. Mary’s River 





TICKETS 
SOLD 
FOR ANY 
PART 
OF TRIPS 
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Meckinee 


2,200 Miles of Beautiful Scenery, Shore Line, islands, Rivers, Bays. 
Stops of several hours made at cll principal points of interest—amiple time to see the 
sights. The New Ships “North American’’ and ‘‘South American”—Pas- 
senger Service Exclusively—are equipped to give a service equal to the best 
Atlantic Liners. These magnificent steamships have many innovations for travel, 
comfort and amusement=a ball room, an orchestra, children’s open air play grounds 
and deck games. All these are free. Steamer chairs and steamer rugs available. 
Dining Service the Best a Master Steward and Chef can Produce. 


12 Days’ Cruise, $75. 3,600 Mile Trip 


Write for pamphlet and full information about 


The Lake Trips That Have No Equal 


Chicago, Duluth & Georgian Bay Transit Co., 109 W. Adams St., Chicago. 287 Main St., Buffalo 


ri. 5 
Sat 6:30 a.m. 























HOME GYMBHASTICS 


According to the Ling System. By Prof. Anders and 
Wide, M.D. This system of gymnastics has been 
designed on strictly scientific principles, aud has 


been recognized by educators throughout the world as Funeral sermons by leading preachers of America. 
the most valuable and practical one. 12mo, Cloth. England, Gertaaey, Franee’ 8vo, cloth, $1.50 


50 cents. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK | FUNK @ WAGNALLS COMPANY, NEW YORK 





Systematizes your Outgoing Mail 


Write for Booklet 


PENCE 
Mailing Machine 


Affixes—Counts Stamps—Seals Envelopes 


Simple in construction—automatic 
feed—never “misses” or mutilates 
stamps—seals and stamps 6000 to 
8000 envelopes per hour—big money 


and time saver. 
obligation. 


Write today—no 


Pence Mailing Machine Co. 
| Dept. D-12 Minneapolis, Minn. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK ST. LOUIS 


1420 Lytton 3715 Woolworth 302 Chestnut 
Building . Building Street 


Cleveland 
908 Rockefeller Bidg. 





UES Detroit 
I AVOtD THe FIVE S*CLOCK RUSH lil abstr 





ho cbnteions Gah qtartitaing 
mammoth Expositions, w fan 

hanes from more than forty aiken 

portray the achievements of the world. 


TRAVEL VIA THE 


Northern Pacific 


‘ of routes vi 
peat Seen ot eng Ss Chante Siver 
Stop at Gardiner Gateway for a tour of 
Yellowstone National Park 


“Nature's Own World's Exposition” 
View the strange phenomena and un- 
equalled beauty of the world’s greatest 
wonderland. 

Row Graguice Fosee tly Cult 

November 30 


Personally escorted tours to ood through 
Yellowstone Park weekly from Chicago 


ont Ser i ‘tlustrated tr travel literature, in- 
cluding Exposition folder. 


A.M. CLELAND “ser 








A.M. CLELAND, G y —" 531 Northern Pacific Bldg., 
St. Paul, Minn. te send me information and litera- 
ture relative to Expositions Yellowstone National 


Name Add 
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the building-trade and involving 130,- 
000 men of allied trades. 

Nelson A. Aldrich, for over twenty-five 
ears United States Senator from Rhode 
sland, dies at his home in New York 

City, at the age of seventy-three. 


April 18.—The Barnes-Roosevelt libel suit 
is begun in Syracuse, New York. 


April 19.—The Supreme Court of the 
United States denies to Leo M. Frank, 
convicted of the murder of Mary 
Phagan, an Atlanta factory-girl, his 
plea for a writ of habeas corpus on 
appeal from the Georgia courts. 


April 20.—The President attends a dinner 
of the Associated Press in New York, 
speaking in behalf of ‘‘helpful neu- 
trality’’ and ‘in criticism of alarmist 
journalism. 


April 21.—The United States replies to the 
memorandum submitted by the Ger- 
man Ambassador, Count von Bernstorff, 
on April 4, in which the sincerity of 
American neutrality was questioned. 
Our neutrality is clearly defined, and is 
reconciled with our policy as to furnish- 
ing supplies to non-combatants and 
arms and ammunition to warring 
nations. 





THE LEXICOGRAPHER’S 
EASY CHAIR 


In this column, to decide questions concerning the current 
use of words, the Funk & Wagnalle New Seomdiont Dictionary 
is consulted as arbiter. 


Readers will please bear in mind that no notice 
will be taken of anonymous communications. 


To SEVERAL CORRESPONDENTS:—The LEXxI- 
COGRAPHER, who has received many inquiries 
concerning, the origin and meaning of the word 
“jitney,”’ takes pleasure in placing before the 
readers of THE LITERARY DIGEST the following 
results of his investigations: A correspondent 
from Soda Creek, British Columbia, says that he 
knows the term as slang used in Glasgow, Scot- 
land, over fifty years ago. It was used there and 
then to designate something small or insignificant. 
An old-time reader tells us that the word is a com- 
bination term formed from the Scottish “‘jitty,’’ 
which means“ deception,’’and the French “‘nisey,’’ 
(correctly niais) meaning ‘“‘ninny, simpleton.” 
But the word is not to be found at all in the 
Scottish, Provincial English, or Dialectic or Slang 
dictionaries. Another correspondent says it is a 
foreign word which originated in Russia, and is 
the name of a small Russian coin. But a Russian 
scholar declares there is no such coin, and that the 
word in Russian means ‘‘rye.’’ Yet another cor- 
respondent from Tacoma, Washington, says the 
word is comparatively new, but that ‘‘jit,’’ mean- 
ing five cents, can be traced back one hundred 
years. He thinks this was the original word used 
by slave-traders for a coin. To a correspondent 
in Greencastle, Ind., the word was known as a 
synonym for nickel twenty-five years ago, and 
was used in this sense by the negro bootblacks 
in barbers’ shops there. From Keokuk, Iowa, 
one learns that its origin has been ascribed to the 





Mount Clemens 
OPEN ALL | AIT 


THE YEAR 
World Renowned BATH S 
RHEUMATISM 


for Treatment of 

And all Nervous and Blood Diseases 

Mount Clemens is only 20 miles from Detroit. 

Through Grand Trunk trains. Detroit suburban 
cars every twenty minutes. Write for illustrated 
book and full information. Address. 

C. W. Waring, BUSINESS MEN’S ASSOCIATION 
4 Chamber of Commerce Mount Clemens, Mich. 


Japanese jitne, which is said to mean “road cost.”’ 

By an Oakland, California, subscriber, one is 
told that “‘jitney’’ is a word coined by Southern 
negroes for a nickel. ‘“‘There,’’ says he, ‘“‘the 
small darky, when told to run an errand, invari- 
ably inquires: ‘Do I get a jitney for this, boss?’ 
In nearly all States south of Illinois, the small boy 
bases all. of his financial reckonings on the word 
‘jitney.’"* *A ‘reader in bos Angeles fells one that 
the term is ‘“‘the Mexican vernacular for a nickel, 
or five cents.’’” From a Texan, who was at one 
time associated with a traveling circus, one gleans 
that “‘jitney’’ is thieves’ slang for a small Mexican 
coin which had wide currency among the light- 
fingered gentry and traveled with them wherever 
they went. The term is not unknown to the 
faker who trails in the wake of the circus-men, 
and for that reason, perhaps, fakirs of another 
type derive it from the Hindu jitni, which means 
“so much"’; but this differs from the origin given 








by another hippodromist from Kansas - 
says that “jitney”’ is “ the circus man's ® 
the small change taken in at i‘), > side 

A Brooklynized Kentuckian :-markg: # 
the word ‘jitney’ sprang up in k entucky, ¥ 
designates the genius who car, make aé 
stamp do the work of a two-ceni one.” & 
man from Missouri shows that the term 4 
ported into the South by the Frenehas 
West-Indian negroes, and that it is di 
the French jetion, or Old French jetons ate 
fined by the New Sranparp Dicrioy 7 
piece of stamped metal used as » counter fy 
playing or reckoning.” Thes: jettons 
merly known as “black money” and “ 
pieces.’ This view accords wit! that of) 
time business man who man2zed 
Haverly Minstrels—Mr. Willi: :: Shade, » 
met the term in Lake Providence, La., 
troupe was the attraction. When it ¢ 
counting the box-office receip's, the a 
found two quarts of jitneys mixed in wit 
These disks were about the size of nickela) 
minstrel men took up the term, which hash 
use for a five-cent piece ever singe, 
English correspondent agrees with the 
the term as traced to the French word 
claims that we are indebted to cockney 
for the corruption jitney, which, he says, 
applied by the London East-Encders to # 
change, but this statement is noi support 
one of various slang dictionaries p 
England. 

To Troop-Sergeant George W ashington ai 
owe the reminder of a little catch po 
the Louisianian French-speaking negro: 


Mettons jetnée danz li trou 
Et parcourons sur la rue— 

Mettons jetnée—si non vous 
Vous promenez 4 pied nu! 


This may be very freely translated: 


Put a jitney in the slot 

And over the street you ride; 
Put a jitney—for if not 

You'll foot it on your hide. 


You pay your “ jitney,’’ and you take your ho 


omens w. 08 ” San ssenee” me Cal.—“Te 
oliowing sen y corre ee 
reached the high teh alditade of 12 12,000 feet."” : 

As altitude connotes height, to write of 
altitude’’is not correct. Say, rather, “ Heatt, 
the altitude of 12,000 feet." The twelve vu 
feet cited is not a great height in view) 
altitudes of various Himalayan and 
mountains. 

“Ww. D. S.,” Seattle, Wash—‘“In 
aloud, one is sometimes perplexed as to 
of the word ‘ read,’ consequently the pronu 
Would it be possible to alter the spel 
dicate the sound, or, being possible, w 
practicable?’”’ 

Altho the pronunciations of the ; 
present tenses of ‘‘read’’ are sometimes com 
no remedy other than the adoption of a sim 
form such as red is available, and the ace 
of this might lead to confusion with the n 
but this would be far less likely. : 

“J. H.,” Louisville, Ky.—‘* What a the 
centage of Roman Catholics in the Bi ish 
(England, Ireland, Wales, and Scotland)?’ 

The total population of the British Isles is 
45,500,000, and the Roman Catholic pop 
is about 5,500,000, or about 12 per cent. 


“M.,”" Belmont, Cal. —“ Kindly state 
you consider the expression ‘ The difficult! 
greater than usual (or than ordinary) ' de 
either on grounds of | technical grammar 
accepted g' usage. ; 

The phrase “greater than usual" 
“‘ greater than are ordinarily met in like 
tions,’’ and is elliptical. It is sancti ; 
ogee usage. 

“O. E. 
foreigner living in the United States be 

to revurn to Bg, native country at a call to at 
e Does a young man — was 4 
country of foreign paren: require to bea 
ized before voting, the fat ae rant having ob 
naturalization papers i «S the son's ¢ 
of age?”’ 


(1) No foreigner living in the United 
can be compelled to return to his native ¢ 


unless he is extradited for committing 8 


crime, or expelled by the exigencies of wat 
the nation to whom he owes allegiance. 





P.,”” Lakewood, Ohio.—“ (1) a 





& 


